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Golden Silence 
By Richard Burton 


HEN one I knew had passed away, 
A man was found to smoothly say 
Much that was tender, praiseful, sweet, 
Of him still-lying at our feet. 


But other two, in homelier wise, 

Looked shyly in each other's eyes, 

Clutched hands, and then with vision blurred, 
Choked down a sob, 


New York City. 


and spake no word. 


“2% % 


wLoitorial 


A cheap religion wins a cheap re- 
turn. 


One-Tenth 
or Ten-Tenths It is right for a man to give 
atenth of his income directly to the Lord’s work ; 
yet a man who thinks he has thereby done his whole 
duty is but a tenth of a man and a tenth of a Chris- 
tian, Only the man who dedicates himself and all 
, he has to the service of his Master will get all 
that the Master has to give. 


that 


% 


As gratitude responds to gifts, so 
. should praise ever accompany pe- 
tition in our worship. 


Praise and Petition 


Asking alone is not prayer, 
'y More than begging is earning a living. Houses 
of prayer are, and should be, almshouses to every 
broken and weary heart, but they should be temples 
of praise as well. Where God’s grace abundantly 
ministers, there man’s gratitude should freely rise. 
It is good to put upon the walls of our dwelling- 


al 


places the petition, ‘God bless our home ;”’ but 
we should not forget that it says too, ‘‘ Home! 
bless our God.’’ 

“ 


Breadth must have some limits ; 
otherwise it cannot be breadth. 
The limits of breadth are as real and as well defined 
as the limits of narrowness. 


Boundaries of 
Breadth 


But many a man flatters 
himself that he is a broad man, or a man of broad 
views, or a man of breadth, just because he is not 
within the limits of a narrow man, yet while he can- 
not define the limits which contain him. No man 
can be a broad man, or a narrow man, or indeed 
any sort of a man, without some well-defined boun- 
daries. Even a hole in the ground must have its 
sides or edges. It is not worthy the name of a hole 
without these. 
“ 


Multitudes are effective only as they 
are well led. ‘This is true on land 
and sea, in army and navy and civil life. It is 
well to give credit to those who are thus led, and to 
say that, without them, officers and leaders could 
never win a victory ; but those of the rank and file, 
and the populace generally, can accomplish nothing 


Responsibility 
of a Leader 


of themselves, —they are powerless unless the man is 
found to command and direct and lead them. With 
the world as it is, there are more men who are ready 
to be led, than there are who are ready to lead. It 
has been said that what is wanted in the world is, 
not more men, but more man. If aman bea real 
man, he will be ready to lead or to be led as the 
hecessity arises. And if a man be able and willing 
to fill his place, as God shows him his place, those 
above him, those below him, and those about 
him, will recognize his power, and be inspired 
and encouraged to fill their places all the better. 
Each one of us has only to be a man, and the work 
of the multitude will be accomplished, so far as we 
are concerned. 
“ 


To rightly estimate any phase in any 
man’s life, we must consider it as 
a chapter in the process of his growth upward, or 
downward. 


How Men Grow 


Some find fault with Jacob’s vow at 
Bethel as being selfish and mercenary. If God will 
do this for Jacob, then Jacob will do that for God ! 
How much nobler to stay one’s self upon God with 
a generosity such as Abraham’s, which trusts all 


to him ! 


But Jacob was at the very beginning of 
his spiritual life at Bethel. He has just had his first 
glimpse of the vision which was to shape that life to 
its close. He naturally rises to no heights of self- 
abandonment, and does not pretend to do so. He 
honestly states the case as it strikes him, and takes 
God at his word in the practical commonplace way 
which was characteristic of him. But at Jabbok, 
Jacob has got farther. Divine powers and presences 
once more come into his life, and he has no bargain 
to make with them. He asks not for safety for him- 
self, or the preservation of his property, or the mol- 
lification of his brother’s anger. He asks just the bless- 


ing which God can bestow, and leaves it to take any 


shape, or to carry any meaning which God may give it. 


He drives no bargain now, but trusts and adores. 
Then it was that his old name Jacob, the Supplantef, 
ceased to fit the man, and he grew to be Israel, 
‘*a prince of God.’’ And so God takes us on from 
one stage to another, from narrow and selfish views 
of our relation to him, to the hour when of all his 
gifts we ask nothing but the blessing that expresses 


his gladness in us, and helps to our gladness in him, 


S23 


On the Taking of Advice 


ALTER PATER, in his essay on style, says 
that, ‘‘after all, the chief stimulus of good 
style is to possess a full, rich, complex matter to 
grapple with.’’ This is not to say that a writer who 
has such a matter to deal with has no problem at all, 
but only that he is fortunate in having for his prob- 
lem a number of good things which he must find a 
way to exclude. Such is the problem of life in our 
own time,—the problem of knowing how to abound, 
of how not to be overcome by abundance. 

One of the embarrassments of this generous age 
is that of advice, and one of our chief problems is 
how to keep good advice away from the wrong 
people. Living in a decade in which men have 
become unusually brotherly about letting out the 
secrets of their success, when nearly everybody who 
has a skill of any kind is rushing out into print or 
other expression to tell the world ‘‘ how to do it,’’ 
we fall into the habit of taking advice from every 
quarter without’ a question, and ‘are apt to grow 
emulous of all sorts of alien temperaments and con- 
stitutions far removed from anything it would ever 
be well for us to imitate. there is a 
jocose side to the matter, endlessly suggestive and 
inviting, which has been reflected in many a proverb 
and many a sneer ; but there is a serious side to it, 
and, as always with every blessing of size, there is 


- Of course, 


the chance of this blessing doing more harm than 
good. 

It is to be regretted that the only literature which 
some people read at all is the literature of advice. 
They can never get enough of it. Pure and simple 
adyice, however, cannot be said to rank very high 
among works of literature, and it is a form of ex- 
pression which one ought not to use in more than 
the most limited qualities. A great deal of it is not 
literature at all, but is of the nature of a schedule or 
catalog. It takes a great genius to turn advice into 
good literature ; if it zs literature, you will rarely 
Yet there 
who read nothing else but advice. 


are thousands 

In the first 
stages of the advice habit, no doubt, we all mean to 
do something about it,—sometime ; but very shortly 


recognize it as advice. 


we have fallen into the mistake of thinking that it is 
the next piece of advice that is surely going to do 
the work, and be the making of us. We all know 
how easy it is to generate within ourselves great 
glows of social helpfulness by merely reading enough 
magazine articles about other people who are socially 
helpful, With a hammock and a veranda and a pile 
of magazines full of the latest helpfulness it easily 
escapes us that it is at all necessary to mix one’s own 
feeble body and easily-hurt feelings in the actual 
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struggle of life and its tragically slow betterment, in 
order for us to belong to the world’s servants. We 
need to have a care lest, slyly and unconsciously, we 
come to substitute service by magazine for service by 
person. 

From the seats of the successful there daily flutter 
down on every newspaper scraps of suggestion as to 
how success is won, which are greedily laid hold of 
by thousands of young men and women who are 
ambitious, and who believe that in this way comes 
But 
character cannot be made by advice, and here is the 
worst part of the delusion. 


wisdom and success, and perhaps character. 


There -is, of course, a 
type of character, trim and prudential, which may 
be organized upon the detached wisdoms that float 
about the world ; but final character cannot be built 
upon maxims. Its chief method is always inspira- 
tion, ‘The constant miracle by which we are nour- 
What man needs most is, not 
—as he so often thinks—just to have a certain list 
of questions answered, and a certain number of 
doubts dissolved, or the judgment of a wiser man 
upon them,—that is not it; it is deeper and more 
heavenly life that he wants ; he is starved for want 
of it. How rarely are we conscious, when with the 
most vital people, of getting their opinions about 
things! It is an exchange of life which we are 
effecting, and their very atmosphere solves more 
than their words. The glory of a great personality, 
or even of a vital and wholesome one, is not that 
he answers all our questions so much as that in his 
presence we cease to have any. 


ished is personality. 


Our doubts die on 


‘our lips; the tangled world, through him, looks 


straight again, and we want to be forgiven for ever 
having thought it otherwise. Advice is secondary 
and detached, and withers away ; inspiration is per- 
sonal and perpetual and divine. Advice may form 
habits, and a character formal, correct, and shrewd ; 
inspiration alone can impart life. 

There are people, also, to whom it is becoming a 
very shadowy experience to think that their own 
opinion on their own life is worth anything. A 
young man under the delusion that all his work 
needed in order to completeness was a great deal of 
advice and conference with others, submitted a piece 
of work to one whose word on such matters was a 
coveted one. The critic took the work, read it, and 
gave the author this unexpected reply: ‘‘If you can 
do work like that, what do you want of me? No 
one can help you but yourself and God.’’ From 
habitual deference to the opinion of others, defer- 
ence so constitutional as to lead away from all true 
knowledge of his own worth, he was by this word 
sent back into self-reverence and _ self-knowledge, 
from which he had been straying farther and farther 
away. Men are thinking that they can get the 
whole secret of living out of other men, and they 
cannot. This is the main danger of advice+taking, 
—that it leads many a fine soul into self-distrust till 
all power is gone out of it. 

The truth that is fundamental here is the truth so 
often repeated and little realized,—that the Lord our 
God is a jealous God. 
plan of God,’’ one ought to feel that letting each 
unchartered passer-by come in and preach to it is a 
fundamental indelicacy. The advice a man needs 
most is always the advice of the Holy Spirit. There 
is nothing which this world needs more, if it is to 
keep its freshness and glory, than to protect and 
encourage in all members of society the element of 
shade and mystery and solitary communion. There 
are times—and a man must learn to trust them— 


If every man’s life is ‘‘a 


when, all unconsciously, his life is working out for 
him a better counsel than any one else can give it. 
In painful and terrible privacy are wrought out the 
choice salvations of men. Dare we say of our lives 
what one of our greatest critics says of the artist, 
‘* that every man must be chronic authority on his 
own att’’? Toa mind timidly and nervously look- 
ing here and there for authority, nothing could seem 


oy cd 
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more preposterous and irreverent, and it is true that 
under such counsel all rashness and conceit may 
shelter itself. Its vindication, however, is in the 
souls who have sacredly guided themselves by it, 
and whom the world has forgiven for letting its ad- 
vice alone when it has seen how much better things 
they have brought forth for it. 

It is to be feared that society will lose many an 
excellent personality because of a too mechanical 
way of choosing an aim in life. More easily than 
we suppose men take up some plausible proverb, or 
some aim which another man has taken, take it up 
ready made, and in the main go upon that the rest 
of their lives without further thought. This ought 
never to be. The aim of dife is to be rethought by 
each man as in turn he comes to face his life ; and, 
though always that aim must be to glorify God, yet 
is each man to do it in his own way, with a glorifica- 
tion which no more has a duplicate, nor can have, 
than a human face. The need of the time is men 
who shall be able to advise themselves, who, know- 
ing that they must make blunders, painfully aware 
of seeming irreverent toward the experience of the 
world when they are trying to make it more sacred 
by adding new things to it, yet hold that there are 
some designs which make mistakes forgivable, and 
that to bring out of the tangle of this world one life 
and character as God means it to be is such a 
design. 


2% & 


Motes on Open Letters 


Because Jesus Christ was what he 
was, he is what he is to those. who 
know of his life and his death, and 
who trust him as a personal Saviour. It is useless to 
attempt to separate the elements of his power, and to 
say that the one was all-important and the other subor- 
dinate and incidental. Yet men differ widely as they 
discuss earnestly the endless and profitless question as 


Chief Purpose 
of Christ’s Life 


to which was the chief element of his mission and work., 


A valued Canadian correspondent asks hefp in solving 
the insolvable : 


I would request an answer to the following questions in your 
column of Notes on Open Letters, as the questions cause me 
much thought without solution. 1. Is the life of Christ in its 
purpose chiefly sacrificial, or is it chiefly exemplary? We hear 
so much earnest proclaiming of the fact that Christ came to this 
world to die that we need not die, whereas I think that he came 
to show men how to live, and to show us how to do all that is 
pleasing to God. 2. Can man approach, or better attain to, that 
perfection of life of which Christ gave us an example? 3. Is thé 
idea of Christ's iife being sacrificial consistent with his teaching 
and living ? 

° 

1. Clearly, the life of Jesus Christ was in its purpose 
chiefly exemplary and chiefly sacrificial. He was an 
example, and he says tous all, ‘‘I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done ;’’ 
‘«Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus." He came to be a sacrifice, and he says, ‘1 lay 
down my life for the sheep ;'’ ‘‘Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
takeit again.’’ It is said of him’as doing his Father's 
will, ‘‘ By which we-have been sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’’ «*He 
when he had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God.’’ If Christ had not lived 
his life as he lived it, we could not have had such an exam- 
ple to guide us. If Christ had not died as he died, we 
could not have had his help as a Saviour in enabling us to 
follow his example. ‘‘ Christ also suffered for you, leav- 
ing you an example, that ye should follow his steps."’ 
Why should we say that one part of Christ's work was 
of chief value, when all parts are all-essential, and we 
could not get along without any one of the parts? We 
might as well worry over the problem whether our blood 
or our breath is most necessary to our life. 2, It is very 
evident that man can approach nearer to the standard 
set before him in Christ than he has yet reached. Until 
he has done better than hitherto, he ought to keep on 
Striving. 3. It 2s consistent with the teaching and the 
living of Christ to recognize the idea of that life as sacri- 


ficial—and also as exemplary. Of course it is. If it 


had not been consistent with both, it would not 
prominent as a fact. 


be so 
“ 


Usher’s With all our veneration for oyr Wisest 
Chronology in the ancestors, we have to admit that they 
Light of To-Day did not know everything. Unless we 
know more than they do at some points, we ought to } 


De 
ashamed of ourselves. 


When, indeed, we stop to in. 
quire their opinions and practices in certain lines, we 
can hardly believe the trath concerning them, because 
the world has made such progress since their day, | 


t 
sometimes seems as if we were ridiculing or traducing 
our fathers when we simply tell the truth concerning 


their beliefs and opinions, A New Jersey correspondent 
has been looking into Professor Ridpath’s « History of 
Mankind,’’ and he is confused, if not shocked, by the 
views therein expressed as to Archbishop Ushers 
Chronology of the Bible. He thinks that something 
ought to be done about it. He says: 


I quote from a footnote on page-142 of Ridpath’s ‘ History of 
Mankind "’ (Vol. 1), ‘‘ Itisa matter of profound astonishment t} 
such a system of chronology as that devised—-utterly without war 
rant of fact—by Archbishop Usher should have been received ang 
adopted by the best scholarship of England as late as 1825,—this, 
too, without the slightest apparent distrust."’ ‘‘ The reader of the 
present day, and, still more, the reader of the future, will almos 
doubt his senses when he finds the chronological table in Edin. 
burgh Encyclopedia of 1825 beginning as follows : ‘ 4004 B.C. The 
world created at the autumnal equinox on Sunday, October 23,' 
‘Adam and Eve created on Friday, October 28.''' ‘‘ History js 
not the place for satire or humor ; but the comment is pardon. 
able, and the inference might well be drawn from these astound- 
ing particulars of the creation that Archbishop Usher had been a 
schoolmate and playfellow of the progenitor of the human race.” 
There is much more of a like criticism in Ridpath, which, if true, 
demands a prompt change in our biblical chronology. I would 
be pleased to have your views in Notes on Open Letters on 
Usher's chronology up to date. 


dat 


’ ’ 


‘« Usher's chronology’’ isn’t ‘‘up toedate.’’  Pro- 
fessor Ridpath isn’t peculiar in his views on the subject. 

It does, in one sense, seem ridiculous to intelligent men 

of to-day that anybody in this generation could have 
believed that there was a substantial basis for fixing the 
precise date of the creation of the world and of the first 
human pair, or that the Bible attempted anything of the 
sort. Yet there may even be persons on the face of 
the, earth who are still ready to believe this. The Rev. 
Mr. John Jasper has in our day taught, or asserted, that 
‘the sun do move,’’ and goes around the earth while 
the earth stands firm and fast, and he has had his fol- 
lowers: Yet even such follies do not shut off those who 
hold them from knowing God's will and doing it from 
following and trusting Jesus. That is our comfort, while 
each one has the privilege of holding the same views of 
chronology as Usher and his fellows, or of Ridpath and 
the rest of mankind. The best Bible scholars are still 
uncertain as to the’ age of the world, and as to the date 
of man’s creation. But they are practically agreed on 
this point: it was mo¢ when Usher says it was. We 
have good evidence of the exiStence of intelligent man 
on the earth long before 4004 B.C., or even 5005 B.C., 
and there is nothing in the Bible that is even in seeming 
conflict with this, 
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From Contributors 


At a Queen’s Coronation 


By the Baroness Brantsen 


September 6, at Amsterdam ! 


‘« “THIS is the day which the Lord hath made : let 0s 

rejoice and be glad in it.’’ This is the language 
of many hearts on this eventful morning, when, from all 
parts of the kingdom, the loyal subjects of Queen Wil 
helmina flock to the capital, where the ceremony ‘na 
gurating her reign is to take place. 

A royal act has called together the States-General for 
this purpose, and’ a special assembly of the combined 
chambers is to be held in the Nieuwe Kerk (new church), 
where Her Majesty, having attained her eighteenth yea 
the age fixed by the fundamental law as that of her 
majority, will assume the reins of government. 


The morning of the 6th dawned gray and rather 





rm The 
1 Nore.—The service of prayer and praise which took p's oe fue 
Hague on September 9 will be described im next week's '°° 
Epiror. 
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- 
threatening over the festive city, but the tradition of the 
«orange sun”’ made minds hopeful, and not without 
cause. The sun is said to shine out at all eventful mo- 
ments connected with the House of Orange, irrespective 
of the weather of the moment. This tradition certainly 
has a meaning lying beneath the surface, and may well 
fnd its hidden source in the sense of the peculiar privi- 
leces enjoyed by the people of the Netherlands, and in 
he recognition of the marvelous dealings of God with 
the nation, the land, and the dynasty ; and it has re- 
ceived a new confirmation in the event of this day. 
According to the regulations issued, all who had a 
right or an invitation to attend the ceremony were to be 
in the church before ten o'clock ; and brilliant uniforms 
and quaint garbs, transforming their wearers into old 
pictures of Franz Hals, alternating with bright and fash- 
ionable dresses, were to be seen in the long lines of car- 
riages which at an early hour were wending their way 
through the decorated streets. At the entrance doors 
of the church officers of the militia were stationed, who 
directed the holders of cards to the different parts of the 
building. Some of the Queen’s chamberlains were in 
attendance for the same purpose. The church being 
temporarily transformed into a hall of parliament has 
lost its distinctive character. The pews have been taken 
out, and tribunes erected in the transepts, and benches 
placed in the nave, all on aconsiderable slope, to ensure 
the possibility of the Queen's being visible to every eye 
during the solemn ceremony, in accordance with Her 
Majesty's own wish. The thrones for the Queen and 
the Queen-mother, two heavy chairs of red velvet and 
gold, surmounted with the emblem of royalty, are im- 
mediately in front of the choir, which is hidden by 
draperies. is of 
crimson velvet, lined with ermine ; and hangings of blue 
cloth, with golden lions, adorn the sides of the very fine 
brass screen, and the fronts of the tribunes in the tran- 
septs. Palms are grouped on all sides, 


The raised dais, with its canopy, 


and 
below ; and heraldic devices and hangings of red, white, 
blue, and orange, are carried through the whole build- 
ing, with inscriptions from the oldest national hymns, 
‘«‘Wilhelmus van Nassouwe,’’ in gold letters on a dark 
background, forming a frieze ; and the numerous pillars 
are ornamented with the arms of the provinces and 
various bright-colored trophies. 

Immediately in front of the throne stands the table, 
covered with crimson velvet with gold bullion, bearing 
the crown, the scepter, the orb, and the constitution, or 
fundamental law, of the kingdom, on cushions of red 
velvet. To the left of the throne, at the end of the 
transept, the new stained-glass window, com- 
memorating the Queen's accession, is still hidden by 
heavy curtains. 

The church has been gradually filling. Color, bril- 
liancy, and life is there, but there is yet a subdued light 
over the attractive scene. 


above 


south 


Suddenly the sun breaks 
forth, and a suppressed murmur of exultation goes 
through the multitude. It is the Orange sun! A few 
minutes later the door in the south transept is thrown 
open, and the States-General, a body of one hundred and 
fifty members, headed by their president, enter, and 
take their seats at a short distance from and opposite to the 
throne. Most of them are in their uniforms of dark blue 
and gold, two or three in Roman Catholic clerical robes, 
one with the purple toga of a chamberlain to the Pope, 
and some in plain black evening dress 

Preceded by chamberlains, and followed by their 
Suite, the Princess of Wied, besides the Queen the only 
surviving princess of the royal house, the Prince of 
Wied, and the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Queen's 
uncle by marriage, are led up the aisle and conducted to 
iheir seats at the right of the throne, those at the left 


being o« cupied by the diplomatic circle (among whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanford Newel, the American minister to 


the Court of the Netherlands and his wife, and the 
the American military a¢faché, Colonel Wheelan). Four 
East Indian princes, led in with the same ceremonial, 
the their stand at the foot of the thréne,—two on either 
side. At twenty minutes to eleven a loud cheering is 
heard through the open windows amongst the crowd 
—— and, preceded by masters of ceremonies and 
“hamberlains, their breasts covered with gold embroi- 
the Queen-mother, followed by her mistress of 


robes, ladies of the palace, and maids of honor, 
Slow] 


deries, 
the 
. y walks up the aisle, the whole assembly rising, 
er M 


k ajesty bowing graciously, as she advances, in ac- 
Nowle “ 


“gment of the salutation. The Queen-mother is 
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attired in a light lilac*evening dress, and wears a dia- 
dem, from which.a long white lace veil falls to the back. 
The organ and the accompanying trumpets strike up the 
««Wilhelmus’’ as Her Majesty advances to the spot 
where she awaits the Queen's entrance, in front of the 
throne. - A few minutes later, the booming of the cannons, 
the ringing and chiming of the bells, announce to the 
people that the Queen has left the palace. Her Majesty 
advances on foot through a file of midshipmen of the 
royal navy and cadets from the military school of Breda, 
behind which are drawn up the militia of Amsterdam, 
The Queen is preceded by 


The kings-at-arms. 
The heralds and their trumpeters. 
The master of ceremonies. 
The grooms of the chamber and equerries. 
Twelve chamberlains. 
The heads of departments of the royal household. 
The grand officers of the Crown. 

The sword of state, borne by Lieutenant-General Van der Heyden 
(a hero of the Atchin wars), adjutant in service extraor- 
dinary, supported by-two officers. 

The royal standard, borne by a vice-admiral supported 
by two officers. 

The colors of the Seventh Infantry and of the Third 
Hussar Regiments, 

The colors of the local militia and of the Grenadier Regiment. 
The grand master of ceremonies. 


The Queen is followed by 


Four adjutants carrying the train of the royal mantle, 
The mistress of the robes. 
The adjutants in ordinary service of Her Majesty. 
The adjutants in service extraordinary. 
The aide-de-camps. 
The flag officers and generals in active service. 

All who form part of the procession are bareheaded 
excepting the bearers of the sword of state and the 
royal standard, and the bearers of regimental standards, 
besides the heralds and their trumpeters. 

At-the entrance of the church a deputation of the States- 
General meet Her Majesty, and lead her towards the throne, 
the trumpets and organ playing the ‘‘ Wilhelmus,”’ 
the choir singing some of its verses. 


and 
The ringing cheers 
of the multitudes as the Queen traverses the short space 
between the palace and the Nieuwe Kerk have prepared 
the assembled company for the entrance of Her Majesty, 
and, when the doors are thrown open, and the Queen's 
coming is announced, the stillness which falls upon 
the waiting assembly is intense. All rise. Very noise- 
lessly, very slowly, the young sovereign advances, pale 
With the emotion of the hour. As she approaches the 
steps of the throne, the curtains veiling the commemo- 
rative window are drawn back, and the full sunlight 
streams through it into the church, and falls upon the 
ermine-robed figure of the sweet girl-queen as she bends 
before her mother, pausing at the foot of the throne, and 
then ascends the steps and takes her regal seat, where 
its rays lend a dazzling brightness to the diadem on the 
royal head, and caress the folds of the mantle, while 
they flood the figure of .the queen mother, who bends 
with a few whispered words towards her daughter. 
Truly the Orange sun is fulfilling its mission, and adding 
the last magic touch to a scene of indescribable beauty, 
as the Queen's suite fall into their places behind the 
throne, and the Eastern princes and sultans mount the 
steps and place themselves on either side, throwing up 
the clasped hands to the brow in picturesque salutation. 
Every heart beats quicker and every eye and ear is 
strained as the accents of the Queen's voice break in 
upon the stillness. 

In tones revealing the struggle for self-command the 
message comes forth, a revelation, also, of the Queen's 
most sacred aspirations, the words spoken deliberately, 
slowly, clearly, with intensity of feeling, unfalteringly 
save at the allusion to her royal mother, when the 
young voice quivers. Despite all the self-command 
and determination of the utterance, there is a curiously 
pathetic, childlike sound in the melodious voice, appeal- 
ing to those who represent the nation. 

‘Gentlemen of the States-General: I have been 
called to the throne at an early age by the decease of my 
never-to-be-forgotten father, and ascended it under the 
regency, which has been so wise and so blessed, of my 
dearly loved mother. 

‘ Having attained the eighteenth year of my life, I 
have asSumed the reins of government. My proclama- 
tion has made it known to my beloved people. The 
hour has now «ome when, amidst my faithful States- 


General, I bind myself, under the invocation of God's 
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holy name, to the people of the Netherlands, for the 
maintenance of its most precious rights and liberties. 

‘‘T thus confirm on this day the powerful tie which 
exists between me and my people, and the old covenant 
between the Netherlands and the House of Orange is 
sealed afresh. High is my calling, and beautiful the 
task which God laid am 


happy and grateful to be allowed to rule over the Dutch 


has shoulders. | 


upon my 
people, —a people small in numbers; but great in virtues, 
strong by nature and character. 

‘«T count it a great privilege that it is the task and the 
duty of my life to devote all my strength to the welfare 
and prosperity of my beloved fatherland. The words 
of my beloved father I make my own: ‘Orange can 
never, yes, never, do enough for the Netherlands.’ 

‘«In the accomplishment of my task I need your help 
and co-operation. Gentlemen, representatives of the 
nation, I am convinced that you will grant me these in 
rich measure. Let us work together for the happiness 
and prosperity of the Dutch people. May that be the 
object of all our lives. God bless your and my work, 
that it may conduce to the welfare of our fatherland."’ 

The Queen had delivered this address sitting on the 
throne. She now arose, and all within the building 
stood, as, throwing up the right arm with a graceful but 
powerful movement, and lifting the two fingers for the 
oath, the young sovereign, whose sweet face flushes in 
its fervor of earnestness, rang out the words penetrating 
to every corner of the sacred edifice : 

‘‘] swear to the people of the Netherlands that I 
will ever uphold and maintain the fundamental law. 

‘«T swear that I will defend and preserve the indepen- 
dence and the territory of the realm with all my might ; 
that I will guard the general and individual liberties and 
rights of all my subjects ; and that, for the maintenance 
and furtherance of their prosperity, I will use all the 
means which the law puts at my disposition, as it be- 
hooves a good king to do.’’ 

Then, with intense feeling, ‘‘So verily help me, God 
Almighty,’’-—slightly pausing before the name of God, 
and then forcibly uttering it with deep reverence, and an 
upward look, conveying more than many words could do 
the sense of strong trust and of dependence. 

A moment she stood in a halo of purity and loveli- 
ness, the living and conscious embodiment of the na- 
tion's hopes, the symbol, to them, of God's marvelous 
goodness, of his preserving power above all thought or 
expectancy, and the living proof of their evinced prayer. 
The herald’ s call, ‘* Long live the Queen !'’ gives the note 
of every heart, and the deafening shouts fill the build- 
ing, the cry bursts forth again and again, and hats and 
handkerchiefs wave and flutter on every side, and but few 
eyes can have been dry in a scene so thrilling and so 
beautiful,—a moment never to be forgotten by those 
whose privilege it was to assist in it. 

When the Queen sat down, the president of the cham- 
bers came forward and placed himself before the throne 
as representative of the States-General, making the fol- 
lowing solemn declaration : 

‘We accept and do homage to you as queen, in the 
name of the Dutch people, and empowered thereto by 
the Constitution. We swear that we will maintain your 
inviolability and the rights of your crown. We swear that 
we will do all that it behooves good and faithful States- 
General to do. Thereto may God Almighty help us."’ 

And placing himself at the left below she throne, the 
President gives the sign, and, one by one, each member 
of the States-General stands up and takes the oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, the Queen following each 
oath with serious attention, and looking towards those 
A few among 
the members who are Baptists simply say, ‘‘ 1 promise,"’ 


who utter it as each name is read out. 
—only a very few others,—the great number clearly 


uttering, 


‘So verily help me, God Almighty.'’ The 
kings-at-arms now call out, ‘‘ The Queen has been in- 
augurated. Long live the Queen!’’ Whereupon the 
heralds hasten out of the church and proclaim this to 
the people, with a flourish from thé trumpeters, while 
inside the building the tones resound of the familiar hymn 
thank God."’ 


and 


of praise, ‘‘ Now let us all The queen, 
the standards 


which salute her, slowly descends the steps of the throne, 


bowing before her mother, before 


and is led. out of the church and escorted back to the 
palace, 

The Queen-mother is the next to leave, passing down 
the nave, heartily and enthusiastically cheered, and fol- 


lowed Ly her suite. With the same ceremonial as they 
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were led in, all dignitaries are taken back ‘to the en- 
trance, where the carriages are in-waiting, and the church 
is slowly vacated. ' 

It has been in official outline a purely civic ceremony, 
but the spirit breathing through it, the Queen’s attitude 
of mind at this momentous hour, has transformed it into 
a religious act. It has been felt that God was present, 
and that this youngest daughter of the House of Orange, 
the descendant of the father of his country, the martyr 
prince William the Silent, has renewed and sealed afresh, 
on behalf of herself and of her country, the old. cove- 
nant which can never be broken with the ‘‘ potentate of 
potentates,’’ the everlasting King."’ 

Arnhem, Netherlands. 
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How the President of the Japanese 
Diet Became a Christian 


By M. L. Gordon 


pine the dissolution of the Japanese Diet, a few 
weeks ago, its president invited a few Christian 
friends to his official residence for a service of prayer 
and praise. During the meeting he spoke very strongly 
of his own Christian experience, and said that while 
discharging the difficult duties of presiding officer he 
constantly sought, and, as he believed, received, divine 
guidance and strength. 
Kenkichi Kataoka, re- 
cently gave an interesting account’ of his religious expe- 
rience. 


This gentleman, the Hon. 


In 1871, in company with a number of other 
Japanese youth, he went to America and England to 
study Western civilization. During the early part of 
this trip they had the Rev. David Thompson, a well- 
known Presbyterian missionary, for guide and inter- 
preter, and Mr. Kataoka says that the impression 
produced by this missionary’s modesty, kindness, and 
faithfulness, is something which will always remain 
with him. 

The effects of Christianity seen in the homes, the 
schools, and the benevolent institutions, of America, 
were the second influence toward Christianity which he 
received. Going on to London, and associating with a 
fellow-countryman who had already resided there for 
several years, his third influence was ‘the discovery 
that the larger part of the middle and upper classes of 
English society, including such men as Mr. Gladstone, 
were not only sincere believers in Christianity, but that 
the strength of their faith was in direct proportion to the 
nobility of their character."’ The love that reigns in 
true Christian homes he had noticed from the start, and 
during his stay in London he was still further impressed 
by the apparently genuine affection of the English 
people for their sovereign and for other members of the 
royal family. He found in stich things as these ele- 
ments missing in Japanese society, and when, a year 
later, he returned home, it was with a strong desire to 
introduce Western Christianity included, 
into Japan. 

After his return, he was something of a reformer, if 
not of a revolutionist, and, as he says, delighted to 


civilization, 


astonish people by innovations. He welcomed mis- 
sionaries and Japanese evangelists to his native prov- 
ince, and eventually was baptized as a Christian. Still 
his interest was social rather than personal. His own 
sense of need“was weak, but he felt that Christianity 
would be ‘‘ good for the country.’’ 

A little later, he and a number of associates were 
suspected of plotting against the state, and, in accord- 
ance with some suddenly concocted ‘‘ peace. preserving 
regulations,’’ he was ordered to leave the capital. He 
refused to do so without a trial, and, as a consequence, 
soon found himself in prison. . This apparently un- 
toward event became the occasion of a great blessing. 
As he himself has testified, «‘ that prison became a para- 
dise’’ to him, for ‘‘ there he found what he had so. long 
been groping for,—a belief, vital and practical, in God 
as a heavenly Father who knows his children, and hears 
and answers their prayers.’’ 

Even then there was, as is the case with so many 
Japanese, no deep sense of sin. That came several 
years later, in connection with an ever-deepening ex- 
perience of his Father's presence. So, too, belief in the 
divinity of Christ was slow in coming. 
of sin deepened, a time when he could 
humbly address Christ as ‘my Redeemer and my God."’ 


But as his sense 
there came 
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This confession of sin and this acknowledgment of 
Christ as his Saviour by a man who had shown himself 
fearless of even the government greatly impressed his 
former associates, who could hardly trust their ears as 
they listened to him. 

When Japan became a constitutional country, Mr. 
Kalaoka was put forward as a candidate for the Diet, 
and some of his friends advised him to cover up his 
Christianity. This he resolutely refused to do, saying 
that he would rather go to church (Ayo#wa?) than to the 
Diet (Lokkwa?). 

After the dissolution of the last Diet, he and another 
Christian were, strangely enough, made two of the four 
managers of the newly organized constitutional party. 
That party has just had a sweeping victory at the polls, 
electing two hundred and fifty-eight out of three hundred 
representatives. There is little doubt but that we shall 
again see a Christian, in the person of Mr. Kataoka, 
presiding over the highest legislative body in Japan. 

Kyoto, Japan. 
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A Flourishing Sunday-School with 
no “ Attractions ” 


By Mildred Cabell Watkins 


- Nelson County, Virginia, on the edge of the woods, 

there is a very plain wooden structure, which, you 
would be told, if you inquired about it, is called ‘‘ Pop- 
lar Flats,’’ and is the only negro church of the commu- 
nity. As negro cabins abound on every farm, the 
congregation of Poplar Flats is quite a large one, though 
it does not have much shepherding, for only once a 
month is there any preaching. 

There is a Sunday-school in connection with the 
church at Poplar Flats, and there are several reasons 
why the school may be called unique. First, because 
of the unusual disproportion between pupils and teach- 
ers, for one young man is both superintendent and the 
whole corps of teachers most of the time ; secondly, 
because of the disproportion between grown people 
and children,—for, though negro cabins swarm with 
pickaninnies, here nearly all are grown men and 
women, particularly men. The cause is not hard to 
find,—there is nobody to teach the children except 
one woman of their own color, who is incompetent to dd 
more than hear the little ones answer the catechism 
questions, which she can by no means explain or illus- 
trate. 
not 


But most surprising of all is the fact that, with 
‘‘attraction,’’ seemingly, no organ, no good 
singer, only ragged, dirty, and few singing-books, no 
picture cards, no literature, no rewards, no excitement, 
steadily do the faithful members attend, some walking 
miles over the mountain ; and eagerly do they listen to 
the reading and the explaining of a chapter in the Bible, 
questioning and being questioned by their teacher, who, 
endued with love for God and love for lost sheep, ex- 
pounds to them the Scriptures. 

There is a history back of this quiet worker and his 
work, —a history that ought to stir the pulses of every 
Christian, and ought to put others to work in the same 
field. 

About four years ago, a youth who knew well all the 
virtues and defects of the negro—for, a Southern boy, 
he had worked in the tobacco field and tobacco house 
with him on his father's farm all his life—began a little 
Sunday-school in the cabin of one of the tenants. 
There was none of the paraphernalia usually considered 
necessary, for he had no means to buy any; but he 
could tell of Jesus without paraphernalia. The next 
summer he made with his own hands some benches in 
his father's tobacco house, but, when the tobacco was 
stored, that had to be given up. Just then some of the 
officials of the Poplar Flats church asked him to under- 
take the work in their church, and he gladly assented, 
for it seemed to afford just the ‘‘open door’’ he 
longed for. 

Meanwhile he had undertaken work in the public 
school near his home,—he needed every dollar he could 
niake,—and had succeeded in winning the love of his 
pupils and the praise of his patrons. 

Some of the ‘ baser sort,’’ 


an 


however, hearing of the 
colored school, called a meeting, and demanded that it 
be given up. By spreading slanderous reports to the 
effect that the teacher said he ‘preferred negroes to 
your children,’’ and so on, they stirred up a few others, 
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and made the demand that one or the ot! 


1er sch 
should be given up. “dt 


Promptly the young man made his choice. The Work am 
the Master had so evidently given him was the higher te n 
call, and unmurmuringly he shouldered an ax anq went And 
to chopping trees, the next job available. compl 

Such is the history of this school. As I stand in the read, al 
midst, a summer visitor, and talk to the women abou apostle 
God and his messages to us, | feel that right here ane Den 


souls hungering and thirsting for the bread and the 
water of life, and that I would not exchange the Oppor 
tunity for breaking to them this bread for the chance @ 
teach in the most perfectly and elaborately Organiagl 
Sunday-school in the world. Here is a flourish; 

school with no attraction but the Bible taught by a dif 
fident layman, unaided by any special gift of eloquence 
by any training except that which the Spirit gives y 
all seekers after truth, a school that can bring togethe, 
from thirty to fifty tired men and women Sunday after 
Sunday. Poorly provided as they are with hymn-books, 
they never like to omit a stanza, and they repeat and 
repeat the chorus. 


J 


hi 


trees. 






















in a di 


The closing prayer is always offered by some one of On 
the colored brethren, and they all pray in a rhythmic houses 
chanting tone, sometimes running the whole octaveg and tw 
their voices rise higher and higher in their excitemy trees. 
But there is a true ring of piety, and their quaint» The 
titions are very effective. I felt that it was just what] «“M 
wished for myself when one asked : ‘‘O Lord, this lady his ba! 
that has come out here to teach us, be with her ; prop he {ii—melted 
up on the right side, and prop her up on the left side.” ey 

Each one has some particular expression that he inter. «« Lool 
jects like a refrain between every two or three sentences Jan’ it 
often without any relevancy whatever. With one it is tree."’ 
‘«If it suit thy holy will,’’ and this is uttered in a key ol 
and tone of its own, making the prayer the more chant {Mthe su 
like. the wi 

But, after all, so “fervent, and I might say so spir Chu 
itual, are their requests to heaven, that there comes wH—a pc 
smile of amusement, but only a heart echo: ‘ Amen ay 
Lord, pull them out from the low grounds of sin, out of den, v 
the quicksands and awful mire, and wrestle with th@jj dusty 
poor, benighted sinners till they all be conquered fagweeds 
good and all.’’ And we tremulously hope that we maggghow, | 
be used as coworkers with God in answering that praye “N 
for those who are struggling to reach higher ground, adj Denni 
wrestling with ignorance and many other powers of evil. Tor 

Lovingston, Va. got sl 

[a a 4 He 
Court. 
My Jerusalem The 
plot i 
By Anna T. Dean plant: 
LTHOUGH I had been a Sunday-school teacher fm '° “> 
years, and had considered myself fairly wl So 
grounded in biblical geography, I had only the vaguest “a 
ideas regarding the locations and directions of places # weath 
and about Jerusalem. Mt. Zion, the pool of Siloam ‘twou 
the valleys of Hinnom and of the brook Kedron, tit a. 
Mount of Olives, even the temple itself, were anywhet Chun 
and everywhere, just as the fancy of the moment might - 
suggest ; and, ordinarily, I was not accustomed to bur up to 
den my imagination about those localities to any coh ‘She 
siderable degree. _— 
Beginning at length to realize my topographical de a 
ciencies, I set myself in earnest to overcome them by tht <agde 
help of maps and pictures of the Holy City. The Tom: 
came the idea of comparing it with some familiar place *( 
similarly situated. Once I lived in a little town whid Ct 
was built on a hill, and surrounded on the east, south him 
and west by valleys, while on the north, after a sligi 7 
depression, the country swept away in hill and forest ® n 
the horizon. It was not exactly like Jerusalem, but? . 
comparison, and a moderate use of the imagination, # Si 
the principal points of that city became clearly and * 
effaceably impressed upon my memory. The publi sf 
school building occupied the temple site, facing 2 ™ , 
of ground beyond she eastern valley, where Gethsema™ a . 
and the Mount of Olives were definitely located. Wind- a 
ing round the southern part of this eminence wa the ; ms 
Jericho road, which was also the one leading from . a 
Bethany, over which Jesus made his triumphal enty thin 


into Jerusalem, and from which ‘‘he beheld the © 


s very 

and wept over it. 4 , 

The very dissimilarities of the two situations )¢'P* am 

. the t 

me to remember ; .for here a road must be mace %* ; 
I'c¥ 


elevation must be changed, there a basin in (ic \* 
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must be filled with limpid water, and yonder a common- 
place residence must be transformed into a pile of an- 
cient masonry. as : 

And so I built my Jerusalem, which is growing more 
complete with every picture seen and every book of travel 
and there I wander with kings, conquerors, prophets, 


1d with Christ himself. 


read, 
apostles, al 

Denve ’, Colo. 
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for Children at Home 


For Chunkey’s Sake 


By Ethel MacNish 














HE white sun burned down on the narrow little 
street. It seemed to scorch the dust and wilt the 
trees. The few poor maples drdoped their dusty leaves 
in a discouraged way. 

On one of the doorsteps of a row of high, narrow 
houses in the shabby, narrow street, sat three small boys 
and two babies, —all as hot and as wilted-looking as the 
trees. 

They looked lazily up and down street. 

“My! it's hot!’’ said Tommie Jenkins, fanning 
his baby with his hat. ‘*Them flower-gardens will be 
melted."’ 

‘‘] spoiled mine, any way,"’ 
« Look at it! 
an’ it was near boilin’, so it killed 'em, 


announced his neighbor. 
Maw gave me some water to put on it, 
all but the 





tree."’ 
‘‘Look at Chunkey's. It ain't as nice as it was, but 
« Mgathe sunflower’s nice, though ; it'll soon be as high as 


’ 


the winder.’ 


I Chunkey, —named in the family Bible Hezekiah Marsh, 
0 //—a poor little mite of a cripple, smiled ag this praise. 
h « Yes,’’ he remarked with pride, looking at his gar- 


{f™mden, whose caked ground held a dandelion, a sturdy, 
itm dusty sunflower, an onion, and a choice variety of 
Waa weeds, —‘‘ yes, its comin’ on pretty well, only, some- 
aa how, they don’t grow, only the sunflower.’’ 

a ‘« Maw, she said she'd dig mine up, 
dim Dennis again. 


” 


spoke up Jack 

‘«She says 'tain’t nothin’ but weeds.’’ 

|. Tommie tucked the smallest baby under one arm, and 
got slowly down to survey their floral treasures. 

He was the captain of the small boys in King’s 
Court. 

These three had begged permission to use the tiny 
plot in front of each of their homes as a garden. The 
plants in each were different. No one was particular as 

ot wae to What he had in his plot, so long as it grew. 

el So they stood and looked at them. 

af “Sure, yes,’ Tommie gave his opinion. 

in weather's killin’ them. 
"twould rain,’’— 


«« This 
If we had lots of water, or if 


be “Yes, an’ if the babies wouldn't break 'em,’’ added 
ore Chunkey. 

ht ‘‘Chunkey’s always had bad luck. Yours don’t look 
ul up to much,’’ said Jack. 

oe “It's as good as yours, Jack Dennis. If I had two 


scraniums, like you, it might be nicer.’’ 





‘You quit botherin’ Chunkey, d’ ye see ?’’ and Tom- 
mie and the baby went threateningly over to the offender. 
Tommie was Chunkey’s champion. 
“Oh ! I never meant nothin’; you needn't get mad."’ 
Chunkey always went to bed early. His mother took 
him in, lockéd the door, and then went off to her even- 
ing work. 

That night the boys sat talking in the long, breathless 
twilight. 

Suddenly Jack Dennis sprang to his feet with a shout : 

‘Look at Jansen’s dog! He's ona garden! Oh! 
an’ it's Chunkey’s !"" 


‘st ‘Whoop !"' «« Git off !'" «« Clear out !'’ came from 
ine a dozen small throats. 

nd- The slec ping dog gave a surprised growl, got up, and 
the wendered off to his master. But he left Chunkey’'s plot 
om a wreck 

try After T; 


mmie Jenkins went to bed, he lay tossing and 





thinking . . . 
nking and tossing in the small, hot room. He was 
Very troubl 






ed for to-morrow and Chunkey. 








All : 

ved All at once he sat up, clapped his hands, and then 

; s ‘. 

the ettled himself to sleep. 

lef Early the next morning, when the gray Dawn was just 
unloc} 


‘ing the door to "Day, a small figure, with a sleepy 
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but pleased face, stole gently out of the Jenkins’s home. 
And it was the same figure, bent under a burden, that 
came hurrying back afterward, and dug and worked in 
Chunkey’s garden before the other boys were out. 

At last it was finished. Tommie Jenkins straightened 
up his back, and mopped his face. 

«It's grand !’’ he decided, after a long look. 
o’ them can beat that.’’ 

Then he sauntered in carelessly, and got his breakfast. 

After he had been waiting in the hall for some time, 
he heard Marsh's door open, and Chunke§ limp out. 

Tommie came down slowly from his own door, yawn- 
ing’and stretching elaborately. He walked up the side- 
walk to Chunkey. Suddenly his eyes fell on the made- 
over garden. 

«« Jer-whit-it-ke !'’ he whistled, rubbing his head, 
‘when did you git so fixed.up? Where'd you git all 
them fine things ?”’ 

And Chunkey turned, and saw his garden filled with 
cool green ferns, with violet plants, a wild geranium in 
flower, and a tiny pine. : 

Wonderingly he bent down, and lay his flushed cheek 
down to the-cool greenness, but said nothing. 


«« None 


‘Now, Chunkey, I call that mean,—"’ teasingly, — 
‘« never to tell us.’’ 

And then he saw why Chunkey was not speaking. 

‘«I guess I'd better go'n mind the baby,"’ he said 
awkwardly, as he moved off. 

But Chunkey lay with the big tears dropping down his 
face from very delight. 

And Tommie was satisfied. 

Brantford, Ont. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for October 16 


(The Temple Repaired.—2 Chron. 24 : 4-13) 
Orcan VotuntTARyY.—Calls school to order, 
OPENING HyMN. 
Pastor. —‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple.’’ 
ScnooLt.—*: Let all the earth keep silence before him."’ 
PRAYER. —By the pastor, closing with the Lord's Prayer. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
WyYMN. 
PsALM READING. —Responsively from selections below. 
Lesson HyMNn. 
SHOW OF BIBLES. 
LessON READING. —Responsively. 
Lesson Stupy.—Let the organ play during the last five 
minvtes of lesson study as a signal for order. 
QUESTIONS FROM SUPERINTENDENT.—To be answered 
by classes indicated. 
CLOSING HyMN. 
BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 
[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.} 
b 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 

‘* Thou whose unmeasured temple stands."’ Psalm 84: 1-5, 10. 
‘* My soul, how lovely is the place."’ 
‘* How pleasant, how divinely fair."’ Psalm 96 : 1, 2, 6-9. 
‘*The perfect world by Adam trod."’ 


. A , : p Psalm 102 : 16-22. 
‘For Christ and the church let our voices ‘ 


ing.’’ 
: ring Psalm 122: 1-9. 
‘*Cast thy bread upon the waters."’ 
‘* Gifts we bring to our king."’ Psalm 147: 1, 2, 


**Work, for the night is coming 19, 20, 
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“Never Twice Alike” 
By the Rev. Carlos Tracy Chester 


" HE only secret is, never twice alike,’’ replied 
one of my neighbors, when asked what was the 
secret of his success as a ‘‘Sunday-school man.”’ I 
understood, of course, that he did not expect me to take 
him literally, knowing that often he has continued to 
use this or that method for weeks or months at a time. 
It was his way of saying, ‘‘One secret of success, so far 
as external methods go, is in constant variety.’ This 
he would have, whatever else might or might not be, — 
unchanging in seeking a change. 
This neighbor is the Rev. W. F. S. Nelson, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Ambler, a lively village 


(s) 637 
suburban to Philadelphia. There are thousands of 
similar towns, with similar opportunities, where wide- 
awake, far-seeing superintendents may put in practice 
the same principle. A simple way of illustrating it is 
to take a number of the successive and successful meth- 
ods used in this particular school. 

As to attendance,—at one time it was the class ban- 
ner, given to the class that had shown the largest per- 
centage of attendance for the preceding month, and 
retained by that class so long as it remained in the lead. 
All classes thus making an effort toward regular and full 
attendance, the general average was raised. 

At another time it was an offer by the superintendent 
of fifty new volumes for the Sunday-school library as soon 
as the roll should have reached a certain number by the 
addition of fifty new scholars,—not to be taken from 
members of other Sunday-schools in the town. In four 
months it was necessary to fulfil the promise and buy 
the books, and soon more than a hundred were needed. 
Applying the same method to the question of average 
attendance, in three months this and the library were 
increased fourteen per cent. 

The ‘‘ thermometer 


” 


method is at present on trial. 
It is a simple, inexpensive, home-made thermometer, 
six feet long, with an imitation of a bulb, and a cord to 
represent the mercury—red cord halfway up, and then 
white cord—running through small holes. The marks 
or degrees, at the side of the cord, from bottom to top, 


” 


are ‘‘Low,’’ ‘ Fair, «« Good,”’ 
‘*Our Aim.”’ 
(in this school 125 being ‘‘ Low,’’ and 250 being ‘‘ Our 
Aim"’), the red string is rum up to the actual attendance 


each Sunday,—to 150, to 175, or whatever it may be. 


‘« Excellent,’’ and 


Starting with ‘* Low’’ at some number 


So the aim is kept constantly before the scholars, and they 
are urged to ‘‘ keep up the temperature of attendance."’ 

A cardboard chart is now also in mind, having as many 
horizontal spaces as there are classes, each space num- 
bered, at the left, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., from the top downward. 
The chart will be hung up in a conspicuous place. In 
each space stars are to be placed, following the class 
number, —a small star as often as that class has a perfect 
attendance, a larger star to represent each time the class 
has the banner for a month, and a still larger star when 
the class makes the largest proportion of correct answers 
to certain ‘‘ referred questions,’’ as mentioned farther 
on. And in the final showing the class having the best 
average in stars will be entitled to bear a school banner 
at the next Christmas and Children’s Day services. 

Mr. Nelson insists, however, that nothing can take 
the place of ‘‘ personal attention to the individual,’’ in 
this matter of keeping up and increasing the school’s 
attendance. Each Sunday's record is carefully exam- 
ined, and, when it is noticed that any scholar has been 
absent two Sundays in succession, —unless it is known to 
be absence from town,—some one looks that scholar up. 
Usually one of the scholars is appointed, a comrade or 
classmate, with a special message that the scholar has 
been ‘‘ missed,’’ and affectionately thought of by teacher 
and superintendent ; and the messenger is to report to 
them if there is further necessity. 

As to the conduct of the Sunday-school service, and 
as to the lesson study, there is the same effort to secure 
variety. Ifa published order of service happens to be 
used, as a ‘‘ special day’’ exercise or for a whole quar- 
ter, it is freely changed, condensed, or enlarged, to suit 
local needs. ‘* We adapt as well as adopt,’’ the super- 
intendent says. 

Supplemental lessons, or special exercises bearing 
upon the day's lesson, have been frequently employed. 


The ‘* Referred Questions ’’ were at one time found in- 


teresting. The scholars were asked to bring, on the 
next Sunday, Scripture passages telling about ‘‘ Boys,’’ 
or ‘‘ Girls,’’ or ‘* Streets,’” or whatever the topic might 
be, or to give the number of miracles or parables in the 
Old Testament or in the New. Then the books of the 
sible were taken up, one by one, as brief supplemental 
lessons, next Sunday's book being announced, with a 
hint of the sort of questions to be asked about it, as, for 
‘«What book does Ruth follow? What book 


follows Ruth? Author, time, theme, purpose, divisions, 


example : 


chief events, characters, peculiarities ?"’ etc. 
Sometimes the superintendent would tell a_ Bible 
story, omitting names and avoiding any broad hint, ask- 
ing the scholars to furnish the omitted details, either at 
that time or on the following Sunday. 
The ‘* Familiar Text*’ exercise was sometimes used, 
, 


the superintendent giving the first three or four words of 


a 
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a well-known text, as ‘‘I love them,’’ then permitting 
any scholar to finish the quotation who could do so. 

Frequently the superintendent illustrates the geogra- 
phy of a lesson by rough outline drawings made on 
sheets of wrapping-paper with a black crayon. These 
maps are made in the presence of the scholars, who 
share in the work by answering questions, ‘giving direc- 
tions, and locating places. 

A special object lesson to illustrate the day's lesson is 
sometimes used, but not so frequently.as to lose novelty 
as a method ; such as, on the lesson ‘‘ Christ our Exam- 
ple,"’ 
school, ‘‘ attention being called to the perfect example 


exhibiting a copy-book borrowed from the public 


or copy, to blots, to poorer penmanship at the bottom 
of the page, where the example was lost sight of, to im- 
provement as the leaves were turned, and to the blotting 
out of all marks and making it perfect at last.'’ With 
a New Year's lesson two bags of common black muslin, 
of equal size, were brought out, one marked ‘ 1897,"’ 
the other ‘‘ 1898,'’ in bold figures cut from a calendar 
and pasted on. From the old bag packages were drawn 
out, entitled ‘‘ Envy,’’ ‘‘Carelessness,’’ ‘‘Sin,’’ ‘‘ Un- 
kindness,’’ and the like, their labels being read and 
contents spoken of; then the new bag was filled with 
new packages, such as ‘‘ Kindness,’’ ‘‘ Love,’’ 
tleness,’’ leaving no room for last year’s packages to 
squeeze in. 

These few instances will suffice to show the pastor- 
superintendent's alertness. Hesays : ‘‘It is just setting 
one’s wits to work ; it is thinking much of the children ; 


‘* Gen- 


it is making Sunday-school work the chief concern of 
one’s life, and not, as is too often the case, simply a 
task for an hour, which is well done only because it is 
done quickly.”’ 
Wyncole, Pa. 
x % % 


icnenene of After a quarter-century of life a Sun- 

a School's Silver day-school ought to have numbered 
Anniversary among its officers and teachers per- 
sons of mark in any community. It would be strange 
if such a school had not had ups and downs enough to 
chronicle in a pamphlet which would furnish a large 
amount of material for a future historian of a parish 
church. At any rate, this has been the case with the 
Sunday-school of the Broadway Methodist Tabernacle 
of Toronto, Ontario, of which N. F. Caswell is superin- 
tendent. 
booklet of sixteen pages, with an imitation cloth cover, 


On the school's recent silver anniversary a 
was issued a souvenir. Among the contents are 
illustrations of the former and present church buildings, 
portraits of twenty present and past officers of the school, 
a history of the church and also of the school, a com- 
plete list of the nine hundred scholars, teachers, and 
officers, and a statistical record showing the annual 


as 


gains since 1876, when the school’s membership was 
112. In 1897 this school raised $1,354, and in the year 
just closed $662. There are nearly seventy classes, an 
orchestra, and a growing Home Department. 


% 


No superintendent ought to suppose 


Willingness to ‘that everything he would like to do 


Accept Suggestions - 2 
for the school is right, and would be 


of use to the school. He ought to be ready at all times 
to consider and accept good suggestions from every good 
source, and to have his own suggestions wisely modified. 
Lack of readiness to do this is the cause of many a 
failure in the superintendent's efforts. 


- 2. 


For the Ceacher 


The Teacher’s Bible 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


VERY teacher should have his own Bible. Of 
course, Bibles are all alike, and one finds tae 
same words, whatever the edition, small type or large, 
limp cover or stiff boards. Still, every teacher should 
have a Bible of his own which he may use daily in his 
personal reading. 
A book is like a friend ; we learn to love it, and it 
seems to come to know us better as we use it the longer, 
and opens its heart to us more and more freely as we 
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commune with it. It is easier to find what we want in 
a Bible we have used long ; wé know just where to look 
for it, on which page, and where on the page. Then 
the teacher wishes to mark his Bible, indicating the 
passages which have helped him, and noting on the 
margin memoranda and references which may be of 
value to him in his own spiritual life, or in his work with 
others. 

The teacher's Bible should be a good one, one with 
marginal references, if possible, with its treasury of facts 
and helps atethe end. Some one of the Bibles which 
are now so extensively used by teachers and other Chris- 
tian workers will prove invaluable, having within its 
covers so much that throws light upon the teachings of 
the book itself. 

But far more important than the particular edition 
used is the study of the contents of the Bible. Every 
teacher should be a diligent Bible student. It is not 
enough to master week by week the passage assigned 
for the Sabbath lesson. This is important, but the 
teacher should study the Bible also in other ways. It 
is possible in a brief article to give only the most gen- 
eral suggestions on methods of Bible study. 

How, then, should the teacher study his ‘Bible? Not 
the way many people do study it. They open it any- 
where, and read a few verses, perhaps a chapter, in one 
place to-day, and then to-morrow open it again at ran- 
dom at another place, and read a few verses or a chap- 
ter. So they go on, year after year, perhaps never 
reading any one book through in order, often going over 
the same favorite chapter or some easy psalm again and 
again. Then they wonder why the Bible is not interest- 
ing to them, and why they appear to get so little help 
from it. How could it be either interesting or helpful, 
read in such an unscientific manner. There is a com- 
mon-sense way of reading the ‘Bible, however, and to 
those who adopt it the book will yield its deepest re- 
vealings and its richest treasures. 

The Bible is a collection of booklets bound together in 
one volume. There are sixty-six of these booklets, 
which were written at different times, through some six- 
teen centuries. The scientific way of studying the Bible 
is to take it up book by book, mastering the contents of 
each one in turn. Each has its own history, its own 
meaning, and belongs in its own place. 

Perhaps we would better begin with the Gospels, since 
the story of Jesus Christ is the inspiration of the whole 
book, and the key to it all. Take the Gospel according 
to Matthew. Begin by getting all the facts you can find 
concerning the author. It seems remarkable that a 
publican should be chosen to write the first Gospel. 
Yet no doubt Matthew was specially qualified for this 
task by his previous education and training. We 
may notice also that not a word is told about what 
Matthew did or said; no act of his is described, no 
word of his recorded. His Gospel is his only memorial. 

Then take the Gospel itself. It was written for the 
Jews. Its aim was to show them that Jesus of Nazareth 
was indeed the Messiah who had been foretold. It is 
full of references to the prophecies. Here we have the 
key to this Gospel. 

Having learned all such available facts, the next thing 
is to read the book,—not a few words here, there, to- 
day, and a few to-morrow,-but to go through the whole 
of it, if possible, at one reading. This should be done 
several times, until the student is familiar with every 
fact and incident recorded. 

Let the same course be followed with the other books 
until each one has This will: take a 
The 
teacher who takes up the Bible in this systematic way 
will get an intelligent idea of it as a book. He will 
know where each booklet belongs in the history, and 
will be able to fit it into its place. 


been mastered. 


considerable time, but it will be time well spent. 


It is not so formida- 
ble a task as one might imagine,—this reading of the 
several books of the Bible through at single sittings. 
No one who takes it up in this manner with enthusiasm, 
earnestness, and reverence will ever regret it. The im- 
pression derived from reading, for example, one of the 
Gospels through at a single sitting is wonderfully in- 
spiring. 

But there is another study of the Bible which is even 
more important for the teacher's spiritual benefit. 
Thousands who have never known anything of the book 
as literature have yet found in it the treasures of life. 
They have never mastered it book by book, but they 
have had a key wherewith to open its storehouses, find- 
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ing therein divine revealings, heavenly comforts, prom. | 
ises for life's way, counsels for every duty and perplexity. 
However we may leatn to know the Bible as a book, a 
need most of all to know it as the word of God, ang to 
learn how to find in it bread for our soul's hunger. 

One good way of studying the Bible for spiritu il profi 
is the topical method. We may take a particular sub. 
ject, and find from all parts of the Scriptures aj] 
bears upon it or will throw light on it. 
take God's forgiveness. There are many Superficial 
notions on this subject. Many make it altogether ioo 
easy a matter to be forgiven, having no thought of & 
divine holiness or of the real meaning of sin. Tag 
the subject of forgiveness through the Scriptures, getting 
the light of all the great passages on it. The result of 
such a study will be a deepened sense of the guilt of sip 
new visions of the divine holiness, a fresh impression ol 
the meaning of the cross, and then a wonderful view of 
the fulness and completeness of the forgiveness whig 
God bestows upon all who confess their sins and accep, 
Jesus Christ as their redeemer. i 

Or take a series of studies on the character of God — 
his holiness, his love, his grace, his fatherly care. (, 
find out what the Bible has to say about the Christiay 
life, what it is to be a Christian, the Christian's privi. 
leges, duties, and responsibilities. The promises may 
be sought out and gathered into clusters. Special 
studies of such interest and profit will be found in look. 


that 
For example 








ing up such words as ‘‘peace,’’ ‘‘joy,’’ ‘* hope,” 
-** faith,’’ ‘‘love.’’ , 

This topical method of Bible reading yields valuable 
results if it is pursued reverently and thoroughly. It ' 


enables us to see the many sides of truth, and thus tp 
get a better conception of it ; for, as a rule, no one text 
shows us the whole of any inspired teaching. Wrong 
views are often held by superficial Bible readers because t 
they have taken their impression from a single verse in- 
stead of getting all the light upon the subject which they 
could find in the whole book. 

For this topical study, a concordance and a Bible text. 
book are the only helps required. The concordance 
shows all the passages in which the word itself occurs 
Besides this, there usually are other passages which treg 
of the topic, and this a good text-book will indicate. II 
is profitable, also, to follow out in a reference Bible the 
various references for each verse turned to, as ofttimes 
this will throw additional light on the subject. 

All this requires much time and thought, but the 
results will richly repay the devout student. It isa 















search for gold and gems in which one’s quest is never ; 
in vain. n 

Besides this serious study of the Bible, to learn the , 
mind and will of God every teacher needs to maintain t 
the habit of daily Bible reading as a devotional exer 
cise. Thus he hears God's voice in instruction, in cor 1 
rection, in warning, in guidance, in comfort, in inspira 
tion. Thus only can the word become a lamp to his - 
feet and a light to his path. Every morning should 
have its verse, which may stay all day in the heart, like 
a grain of richeperfume to sweeten all the life. 

The teacher's Bible is meant for use. It is not enough 
that he shall know its inspired words ; they must & 
taken into his life, believed, trusted in as sure words 
leaned on as one would lean on the bosom of Chris 
himself, and obeyed as the very will of God. 





Philadelphia. 
“2% | 
Teachers can help the superinte rat 
Aiding by , sae : aid in solving ha 
Asking Aid by coming to him for aid i ha 


class problems. No man can supe 









intend a school even passably well without the help of4 « 
pretty thorough understanding of each class: He @ 2 
approach partially to such an understanding by obs - 
vation, but he can never know the little, intimate pe” le 
liarities which tell him how, to do his part toward that in 
class except through the teacher of it. And the teacher § ‘ 
problems are guide-boards just here. Jel 
foi 

7 uso | 

aioe An intermediate teacher of a = , ers 
Memorizing the boys. first tells the lesson 5‘) At 
Lesson Story them herself, then requires its renal ba 
ration by each of the pupils. This plan not only = oa 
as a memorizer, and holds the attention, but is 2” indes “ 
to the individual mind, showing by the involuntary = ‘ 
phasis placed upon certain parts of the story the point “a 


which are making the most impression. 





































































































October 1, 1898 


Wesson Helps. 


Lesson 3, October 16, 1898 
The Temple Repaired 


GoLDEN TEXT: And the men did the work faithfully.— 


2 Chron. 34+ 12. 


(2 Chron. 24: 4-13. _. Memory verses : 9-11) 
Read 2 Kings 11 and 12 


COMMON VERSION 


€ And it came to pass after 
this, that |6’Ash was minded to 
repair the house of the Lorn. 

<; And he gathered together 
the priests and the Levites, and 
‘id to them, Go out unto the 
cities Judah, and gather of 
all Israel money to repair the 
house of your God from year to 
year, and see that ye hasten the 
matter. Howbeit the Levites 
hastened 7/ not. 

6 And the king called for Je- 
hoi’a-da the chief, and said 
unto him, Why hast thou not 
required of the Levites to bring 
in out of Judah and out of Jeru- 

the collection, according 
to the commandment of Moses 
the servant of the LORD,-and 
of the congregation of Israel, 
for the tabernacle of witness ? 

7 For the sonsof Ath-a-li’ah, 
that wicked woman, had broken 
up the house of God; and also 
all the dedicated things of the 
house of the LORD did they 
bestow upon Ba’al-im, 

8 And at the king's com- 
mandment they made a chest, 
and set it without at the gate of 
the house of the LORD, 

9 And they made a proclama- 
tion through Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, to bring in to the LoRD 
the collection ‘taf Moses the 
servant of God /aid upon Israel 
in the wilderness. 

10 And all the princes and all 
the people rejoiced, and brought 
in, and cast into the chest, until 
they had made an end. 

11 Now it came to pass, that 
at what time the chest was 
brought unto the king's office 
by the hand of the Levites, and 
when they saw that there was 
much money, the king's scribe 
and the high priest's officer 
came and emptied the chest, 
and took it, and carried it to his 
place again. Thus they_ did 
day by day, and gathered money 
in abundance. 

12 And the king and Je- 
hoi’a-da gave it to sath as did 
the work of the service of the 
house of the LORD, and hired 

ms and carpenters to repair 

house of the LORD, and also 
as wrought iron and brass 
nd the house of the LORD, 
13 So the workmen wrought, 
and the work was perfected by 
them, and they set the house of 
God in his state, and strength- 
ened it. 
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REVISED VERSION 


And it came to pass_after 
this, that Joash was ‘minded 
to restore the house of the 
Lorp. And he gathered 
together the priests and the 
Levites, and said to them, Go 
out unto the cities of Judah, 
and gather of all Israel 
money to repair the house 
of your God from year to 
year, and see that ye hasten 
the matter. Howbeit the 
Levites hastened itnot. And 
the king called for Jehoiada 
the chief, and said unto him, 
Why hast thou not required 
of the Levites to bring in out 
of Judah and out of Jerusa- 
lem the tax of Moses the 
servant of the LORD, and 
of the congregation '!of 
Israel, for the tent of the 
testimony? For the sons of 
Athaliah, that wicked 
woman, had broken up the 
house of God ; and also all 
the dedicated things of the 
house of the LoRD did they 
bestow upon the Baalim. 
So the king commanded, 
and they made a chest, and 
set it without at the gate of 
the house of the LORD. 
And they made a proclama- 
tion through Judah and 
Jerusalem, to bring in for 
the LORD the tax that Moses 
the servant of God laid upon 
Israel in the wilderness. 
And all the princes and all 
the people rejoiced, and 
brought in, and cast into the 
chest, until they had made 
anend. And it was so, that 
at what time the chest was 
brought... unto _ the c<ing’'s 
2 office %by the hand of the 
Levites, and when they saw 
that there was much money, 
the king’s ‘scribe and the 
chief priest's officer came 
and emptied the chest, and 
took it, and carried it to its 
place again. ‘Thus they did 
day by day, and gathered 
money in abundance. And 
the king and Jehoiada gave 
it to such as did the work of 
the service.of the house of 


the LORD ; and they hired 
masons and carpenters to 
restore the house of the 
LORD, and also such as 
wrought iron and brass to 
repair the house of the 
LORD. So the workmen 


wrought, and >the work was 
perfected by them, and they 
set up the house of God ®in 
its state, and strengthened it. 


2Or, which was under the hand +Or, 
5 Heb. healing went up uponthe work. *% 


6 Or, according to 


the Lorp”’ the American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” 


£2 


Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


pi RVENING Events.—Three or four years after the 
principal event of the last lesson, Jehoshaphat’s son Jeho- 


tam married Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 


Per- 


haps it was expected that this would result in the reunion of 


the tw 


of Jehovah throughout the united nation. 


) kingdoms, and the re-establishment of the true religion 


The actual results 


In Jehoshaphat’s eighteenth year, after the bat- 


Nevertheless, some 


after Jehoshaphat’s death, was succeeded by his son 
A few weeks later, Ahaziah perished in the massa- 


Then 


were the spread of Baalism in both kingdoms, the persecutions 
by Jezebel, and the various events in which Elijah and Elisha 
participated, 

Ue of Ramoth-gilead (2 Chron. 18), there was another revival 
in Judah of zeal for Jehovah (19, 20). 

four years later the Baalite party came to be in the ascendant. 
Jehoram became by force coregnant with Jehoshaphat, and, a 
few ve 

Aha 

“res with which Jehu overthrew the dynasty of Omri. 

Atha murdered all the seed royal of Judah except one 
baby ] } 


y, Joash, who escaped. 
Salem. a; 


of Jehoy 
Tiny 

Made th, 

Was the 


She reigned six years in -Jeru- 
was then overthrown by a conspiracy of the priests 
, who placed the boy Joash on the throne. 

The successful attempt to repair the temple was 

twenty-third year of Joash (2 Kings 12 : 6). 

ar 119 of the Disruption, B. C. 864 (biblical), or 


This 
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856 (Ussher), or 813 (Assyrian). This was the year after the 
death*of Jehu of Israel, and the twelfth year of Shamash- 
rimman of Assyria, who, eight years before, had defeated a 
coalition of Babylonians, Elamites, Arameans, and others, 
under Marduk-balad-su-iqbi, king of Babylon, and was now 
supreme in the Orient. 

PLaceEs.—Jerusalem and the cities of Judah. 

PARALLEL PassAGEs.—2 Chronicles 22 : 10 to 24: 27, and 
2Kings 11, 12. 


Auburn Theological Seminary; 








Damascus 











The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


EFORMATION of public morals and religion by royal 


command must be a failure, and hence, in spite of Je- 
hoshaphat’s vigor, and even of his plan of religious instruction 
to the people, we find matters as bad as ever when he was 
gone. Jehoram, his son, killed his brothers and many leading 
men, and rebuilt the heathen high places. Revolt and inva- 
sion weakened the kingdom sadly, and when the new king’s 
one brother who had escaped his rage succeeded him, after 
eight years, his reign of only one year was as bad. Jehu hav- 
ing killed him when on a visit to Ahab, his mother, Athaliah, 
seized the government, putting to death all the royal family 
except one infant, Joash, who was saved by his nurse, and 
carefully brought up by the faithfulness of Jehoiada, the high- 
priest. 

Six years later, a revolution overthrew the wicked queen, 
and then, when only seven, the boy king began a reign of 
forty years. He himself, however, was murdered in the end ; 
zeal for Jehovah in his earlier reign having yielded to the 
blandishments of the heathen party after the death of Jehoiada, 
whose son, indeed, he was base enough to murder for reprov- 
ing his apostasy, and a state of general anarchy apparently 
following. At first, however, he acted worthily. Forced by 
public feeling, he spared the high places sacred to Jehovah ; 
but he resolved to restore and reopen the temple, which had, 
in part, been broken down to furnish materials for the house 
of Baal. 


storation of the half-ruined fabric, all the money received in 


The priests were ordered to set apart, for the re- 


payment of vows or as free gifts, and from the half-:hekel 
payable yearly for the sanctuary by every Jew (Exod. 30: 
12-16). 
and the priesthood had in other ways become so degenerat: 


But vested interests were touched by this command, 


that, twenty-three years after the king’s accession, the ruined 
walls still remained unrepaired. 

With such leaders the people grew apathetic, and it was 
clear that things would never be better till the task was trans- 
ferred to worthier hands. But Jehoiada, now a very old man, 
undertook, with the help of a high royal officer, to get the 
matter finished. Putting the priests entirely aside, these 
worthies provided a chest, which was placed near the altar, 
and thus, as it was thought, under the very eye of God,—a 
slit in the lid allowing all coins to enter ; the high-priest, how- 
ever, retaining in his own hands and those of his associate the 
key. A proclamation was now made requiring all the popula- 
tion to bring in their temple tax, which they present!y did, and 
this, with the other money from vows or gifts, being handed 
to faithful priests at the gates of the inner sanctuary, was put 
by them into the chest, to be removed by Jehoiada when 
necessary. This money, duly weighed before delivery, was 
The 
zeal of the noble old man had spread to the community, so 
that funds came in so freely that, after all the costs of 


then paid over to the superintendents of the workmen. 
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the restoration of the sacred buildings had been met, there 
remained sufficient to provide the various vessels and utensils 


needed for public worship, and thus, for the time, the temple 
service was restored. 


Bournemouth, England. 
= % %&% 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop :H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Get Money to Build the Lord's House . 


HERE are several ways of getting the money necessary for 
this purpose: 1, By general taxation levied and col- 
lected by the rigid machinery of the state. 2. 


from single individuals, 3. 


By great gifts 
3y voluntary offerings of all the 
people who can be interested. 

The first is apt to provoke antagonism, is held by many to 
be unjust and extortionate, hence provoking antagonism to 
religion, ‘The second does not provide houses enough, nor 
make the general public interested in those provided. The 
third was God’s way for building the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness (Exod. 35:29). For the first temple David mostly pro- 
vided. Yor this repair (v. 10), and for the rebuilding under 
Ezra, the people gave generally. And Paul’s plan was for 
every one to give (1 Cor. 16: 2), 

This plan had several commendable features. It met with 
the opposition of those who would dedicate God’s things to 
Baal (v. 7). Even the priesthood were derelict in duty (v. 5). 
Finally it was publicly proclaimed that there was a place of 
deposit for money to repair the house of the Lord. Good ac- 
count was taken in the presence of witnesses, and report 
made of all sums given. 
dited. All the people rejoiced in the opportunity to give, 
** God loveth the hilarious giver.’’ 


Have: Sunday-school accounts au- 


They built the temple as 
the money came in, not running in debt. 

Every Christian is necessarily generous. No man can love 
God, and not desire to give to his cause. Christ loved us, and 
gave himself for us, thus not only setting us an example, but 
opening a thousand avenues to greatness to every humble be- 
liever. Every worker who tries to carry out God’s plans is a 
worker together with him. The final outcome of the work of 
God in the universe is glorious, and of every worker with 
him. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 


When minded to do a good deed, hasten to its accomplish- 
ment, 

Official standing is no guarantee of official fidelity. 

When one duty is neglected, another duty is to discover why, 

Wickedness may work ruin for a time, but righteousness 
will find its opportunity. 

If one plan fails, try another. ‘‘ Try, try, try again,’’ and 
keep on trying till you win success. 

Lovers of God are givers to God, * 

Distrust is the bane of benevolence. Confidence is its 
tonic and stimulant. 

Audits and accountings are always in order with honest men, 

Get before you spend, 


Pay as you go. Complete before 


you quit. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OASH was minded to restore the house of the Lord (v. 4)- 
J ‘* Thought-is parent of the deed,’’ says Thomas Carlyle. 
And as 
the quality of the thought will be the quality of the action, 


You must ‘* be minded ’’ before you can be doing. 
You cannot think mearily and perform splendidly. That is 


stirrmg advice of Charles Kingsley’s : ‘* Do noble things, not 


’ 


dream them, all day long. We ought to swiftly push noble 


thought into noble deed. But we must first cherish the noble 


thought. Be steadily hospitable to lofty thoughts. Fight low 


and evil ones. High-mindedness is the only avenue into high 
living. 

To repair the house of your God from year to year (Vv. §)- 
The meaning is ‘‘ unfailingly from year to year.’’ This repair- 
ing was not to be a spurt. Being repaired, the house of the 
Lord was to be kept thus as the years went. Especially im 
religious work beware of spurts. A friend of mine is mag- 
But the 
Be- 
sides, ‘‘ we shall escape the up-hill by never turning back.’’ 

Howbeit the Levites hastened it not. 


enterprises and beautiful beneficences are blocked by lag- 


nificent in taking hold, skittish in keeping hold. 
wealth of promise is to him that endureth to the end. 


How many propitious 
gard Levites, the precise persons who ought to be most in- 


tent ! 


falls to you, if you are appointed on a committee, do your ser- 


Determine to be unlike these Levites. What service 


vice promptly, swiftly. The only way to do a thing is to doit, 


not to wish it done. 


And, laggard about your share of ser- 
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vice, you meanly add to the share of others, even if the work 
be not much halted. Lend a hand, and a quick hand. 

And the king called for Jehoiada the chief (v.6). Respon- 
sibility comes with position, and, the higher the position, the 
The chief will cer- 
Aspire, but be always 


wider and weightier the responsibility, 
tainly be called for, if no one else is. 
willing to assume the burdens and discharge the duties be- 
longing to that to which you aspire. He only is worthy of a 
place who is worthy in it. 
class. 
interesting teaching, making yourself worthy so noble a chief- 
taiaship ? 
Are you failing, in any instance, in yours? 

Se the king commanded, and they made a chest, and set it 
without at the gate of the house of the Lord, And they made 
The king’s first plan failed. He 
Never make such a pet of 


As teacher, you are chief of your 
Are you in character and example prepared for earnest, 


Jehoiada failed in this instance in his chieftainship. 


a proclamation (vs. 8, 9). 
tries another. 
your plan that you love it better than the success you ought 
to seek, 
so loves his hammer that he will not use a gimlet to make 
path for the nail when the wood threatens splitting. 
be cross because things won’t come to pass in your darling 
way. They will in another way. Try that. 

And all the princes and all the people rejoiced, and brought 
in, and cast into the chest, until they had made an end (v. 10). 
The object was noble ; it appealed to all,—princes and people ; 
the place and way of giving were accessible and easy ; there 


This succeeds. 


A plan is but a tool, He is a poor carpenter who 


Never 


was no intrusive Levitical inspection ; each gave as he thought 
Here is a 
‘* My 
religion never cost me a cent,’’ exclaimed a stingy man. 


he ought ; so there was universal and glad giving. 
good model to which to shape plans of giving now. 


** And that is all it is worth’’ was the apt reply. 

The king's scribe and the chief priest's officer came and 
emplied the chest, etc. (v. 11). 
trustworthy, business methods with the Lord’s money. 


most 
Shab- 
No least child’s 


Use the carefulest, 


biness is nowhere more criminal than here. 
penny but should be accurately accounted for. Are your 
church and Sunday-school accounts in perfect order? Not 
slothful in business, and especially in the Lord’s business. 
Masons and carpenters, . . 
(v.12). Every sort of service was needed, used, valuable. 
No workman, can be spared that the spiritual temple may be 
stately. 


Philadelphia, 


. such as wrought iron and brass 


Bring your service. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


— 4.—The statement of the topic of the section (vs. 
4-14), Joash restoring the temple.—A/ver ¢his: After 
his marriages, apparently, and the birth of some children 
(v. 3), therefore a good many years after his accession at 
seven years of age, and several years before his twenty-third 
year (2 Chron. 24+: 1, §; 2 Kings 12 : 6).— 70 restore: Two 
vérbs are used in this narrative, which the Revised Version 
distinguishes, though the Old Version does not. ‘The verb in 
this clause properly signifies ‘‘to make anew.’’? The king 
made two separate attempts to restore the temple. 

Verse §.—An account of the first attempt, which was not 
made on business principles, and therefore did not succeed.— 
Go out into the cities : The fund was to be raised by canvass- 
ing for it, but the canvass had peculiar features. The donors 
were to bring the money to the temple (2 Kings 12 : 4, etc.). 
All the money from three different kinds of ‘* hallowed things ”’ 
was to go to the fund (2 Kings 12:4): First, ‘‘ passing 
money ;”’ second, ‘*money of souls, each man’s rating ;’’ 
third, money that might be directly given for this specific pur- 
pose. As the 
second, the priests apparently set apart to the fund the income 
from certain classes of redemptions (Lev. 27 : 2-8; Num. 
18:16; but not Lev. § : 15 to6:7; see 2 Kings 12 : 16). 
The * passing money’’ apparently finds its explanation in 
Exodus 30 : 11-16: ‘* Every one passing upon the enrollment 
lists shall give the half shekel.’’ Not that the half-shekel tax 
had been in operation from Moses to Joash, for we are told in 
Exodus that it was raised and used once for all (Exod. 38 : 
25-28). Perhaps Joash made this ancient contribution to 
the sanctuary a precedent, and asked his men of military age 


The third of these sources needs no comment. 


to make a similar contribution.—<A// Srae/ : The phrase com- 
monly means the twelve tribes, as distinguished from one or 
some of them; here it seems to mean people in general, as 
distinguished from an interested few. The priests were to 
obtain the money.‘‘each from his acquaintance ’’ (2 Kings 
§2:5).— 70 repair: A difierent word from ‘ restore,’’ above, 
—From year to year: Not that there was to be an annual tax 
or contribution, but that the repairs were to be made gradu- 
ally, in the course of years, as the means came in from these 
various sources. —See that ye hasten: Literally, ‘‘ Yourselves 
being about to hasten.’’ He assumes that the Levites, having 
&@ personal interest, will, of course, act with enterprise.— 
fastened not : 
terest will compensate for careless and irresponsible business 
methods. 


He was mistaken. No degree of personal in- 
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Verse 6.—Joash calls the priests to account,—Reguired of 
the Levites to bring in: Rather, ‘* Made inquiry concerning 
the Levites’ bringing in.’”’ He had not sufficiently insisted 
upon their reporting, nor scrutinized their reports carefully 
enough, and what was everybody’s business had become 
nobody’s business.— 7he tax: In the Old Version, .‘* collec- 
tion.’”’ The word seems to denote a stated due or contribu- 
tion, whether compulsory or not.—O/ Moses... and the As- 
sembly of Israel: Authorized by them.—For the tent: TMe 
tent of meeting was built ip part from the proceeds of the 
‘* passing money ’’ (Exod. 38 : 25-28), and in part from gifts 
made for the purpose (Exod. 35 : 4-7, etc.). So this phrase, 
‘* the tax of Moses... and the Assembly. .. for the Tent”’ 
(in v. 9, ‘* the tax of Moses-., 
ness ’’), may well be understood as-a general description of 
the sources of the temple fund as mentioned in 2 Kings. The 
contributions were made on, Mosaic principles, and called by 
Mosaic names. 

Verse 7.—A parenthetic statement, explaining how it hap- 
pened that the temple was now in decay, and needed resto- 


. upon Israel in the wilder- 


ration. 

Verses 8-11.—The new and business-like plan, which 
turned out to be successful. Additional particulars are given 
in 2 Kings. For example, the plan was adopted with the 
consent of the priests. — 7hey made; Jehoiada having charge 
of gt.—A chest: With a hole in the lid.— Without at the gate: 
‘Beside the altar at the right hand, as a man entereth the 
house of the Lord.’’— 7hey made a proclamation: Advertistd 
the business properly.— Zo bring in for the Lord the tax: 
So far as appears, the 
sources of income under the new plan were the same as under 
the old.—A// the princes: Better, ‘‘ captains ;’’ men who 
held official positions by appointment or election. —Refoiced, 


Not necessarily an enforced tax. 


and brought in: Men give gladly when they have proper 
guarantees that the gift will be rightly applied, and know that 
others are giving. —And cast into the chest; The actual de- 
positing .in the chest was done, doubtless in the sight of the 
donors, by the priests that kept the threshold (2 Kings).—A?# 
what time: Whenever. The meaning is explained by what 
follows ; as often as they saw that there was somuch money that 
the chest needed emptying.— 7he hing’s office: ** Officiary,”’ 


”» 


rather ; that is, ‘* officers,’’ as in the margin of the Revised 
Version ; inspectors, apparently, under whose eye two com- 
representing two different 


‘* bound up and counted the money’”’ (2 Kings).— Gathered 


petent accountants, interests, 


money in abundance; This carefulness produced confidence, 


ere Coerrreerec vegres Trweralricy. 

Verses 12, 13.—How the money was used.— The hing and 
Jehoiada ; In applying the money to the uses for which it was 
raised, the joint responsibility of the government and the 
priests was continued.— Gave it; ‘* Having been weighed ”’ 
(2 Kings).—Swuch as did the work of the service: ** The doers 
of the work who had the oversight ’’ (2 Kings) ; that is, the 
building committee. The committee paid it out for materials 
and labor, and the work was done. For some reason the 
fidelity of the committee was taken on trust, and no reckoning 
was made with them (2 Kings 12: 15). In Kings it is said 
that all the money raised was handed to the committee, and 
none of it used for furniture (vs. 43, 14), and this does not 
contradict the statement in Chronicles (v. 14) that the com- 
mittee had a surplus after completing the work, which they 
turned over to the king and Jehoiada for furniture, 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Business-like Religious Work 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


OASH was Jehoshaphat’s great-grandson. The interval 
between them was a time of confusion and of return to 
idolatry. Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son and successor, married 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, and the imheritress of Jezebel’s 
fierce masterfulness. Probably it was by her instigation that 
her husband followed the example of many heathen kings and 
made himself safe, as he thought, by the murder of all his 
brothers, a practice which survived to a recent period in the 
Turkish The weakened Davidic house was 
further reduced in numbers by an invading force of Philistines 
and Arabians, who killed all Jehoram’s sons but one, Aha- 
ziah, who became his successor. He was his mother Atha- 
liah’s tool, and at her bidding allied himself closely with the 
house of Ahab, and shared in their ruin, being slain by Jehu. 
His death left Athaliah a free hand, and she soon made it a 
heavy and blood-stained one, for she ruthlessly established 
her usurped reign by ‘ destroying all the seed royal.’’ One 
infant only escaped, who was saved by the courage and devo- 
tion of an aunt, who was the wife of the high-priest Jehoiada. 
This child was Joash. If we take 2 Chronicles 22 : 11 lite rally 
he seems to have been actually picked out by his aunt from 
the ghastly heap of dead. At all events, the brave priestess 
and her husband must have run great risks 


dominions. 


' , and used great 
caution, in keeping the child for six years hidden somewhere 


in the chambers attached to the temple. Perhaps when 


Athaliah reigned, the temple was the best hiding-place, for 
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few worshipers went thére. This early training lef deep 
marks on the somewhat weakly, impressible character of Joash, 
He owed life and throne to the daring devotion of the priestly 
pair, and he repaid his debt by putting himself entirely jn 
Jehoiada’s hands. But when the strong influence was wit). 
drawn by the high-priest’s death, -Joash let his religion 


g9, 
and fell back to idolatry. His restoration of the temple was 
no proof of real, personal religion, He had learned from 


Jehoiada to render external worship to Jehovah, but we hea, 
nothing of his own faith or devotion. It is easy to build of 
restore temples without being devout. Many of us are ep. 
gaged in ‘*the outward business of the house of God,” ang 
have small love for, or trust in, the God who dwells there, 
Many of us adhere outwardly to Christianity as long as we are 
under the spell of some strong personality, and throw it off a5 
soon as that ceases. 
We do not know how soon after the beginning of his reign 
Joash set about preparing to restore the temple; but the 
vague date in the lesson, ‘‘ after this,’’ places it subsequent 
to his marriages and the birth of some of his children. We 
may reasonably assume that he was twenty when he set the 
priests to work, The account in 2 Kings supplements the 
version of Joash’s instructions to them, in the lesson. They 
were to collect ‘‘every man from his acquaintance,’’ and, as 
the priests’ and Levites’ homes were scattered through the 
land, they could reach all ‘‘ the cities of Judah,’’ and “ gather 
of all Israel.”? According to 2 Kings, the contributions were 
to be, not only the statutory half-shekel, but also the sums paid 
by those who had devoted themselves by vow ; and, thirdly, 
free-will gifts. All these are included in the general expres- 
sion in our lesson, ‘‘ the tax that Moses... laid upon Israel,” 
joash intended the subscriptions to be annual, and the receipts 
to bé annually devoted, as they came in, to the work of restora. 
tion. He was in a hurry, as young kings and young begin- 
ners of all great works usually are. And he had the experi- 
ence which all such initiators have, of finding it impossible to 
whip up other people to go at their pace. ‘* Howbcit the 
Levites hastened it not.’’ Certainly that is a mild way of 
putting it, since, according to 2 Kings, nothing had been 
done to the temple by the twenty-third year of Joash’s reign, 
The priestly tribe can have had no very ardent desire to see 
the work carried out, if they dawdled thus over it. The 
temptation to an official class is always to resent outside 
stimulus to their zeal. Priests have seldom been leaders in 
religious reformation. Men who ‘‘live by the altar’’ are 
tempted to think that their living is the main purpose of the 
altar, and that, if that_is secured, nothing else is far amiss. 
No doubt, Joash’s collectors had their ardor checked by a 
fear that what was given for the-king’s scheme would be de- 
ducted from what came to them; and we can fancy their say- 
ing to one another: ‘‘ All this comes out of our pockets at 
last; we need not push it much.”’ 

But whether there were interested motives at work or not, 
the dilatoriness betrayed indifference, if nething worse. ‘He 
that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster.’’ Wherever ‘‘ taking it easy ’’ may be permissible, it 

is sin in God’s service. The work is too great, and the time 
too short, and our powers too small, to allow us to go at half 
speed. The Christian life is a race—not a leisurely prome- 
nade. Every moment should be filled with strenuous effort, 
which should be as far removed from flurry and raw haste as 
from trifling and delay. ‘‘ All things are full of labor ;”’ 
if we are laggards, ‘‘ doing the work of the Lord negligently,” 
we shall leave dreadful arrears undone when the end comes. 


and 


Joash was patient for some years, but his patience was worn 
out at last, and no,wonder! The Chronicler tells that he 
summoned Jehoiada, and remonstrated with him 
2 Kings names the priests also. The high-priest was off- 
cially responsible, as the head of the order, and is here men- 
tioned alone as representing all its members. The 
accounts are not contradictory. Another difference is that 
the remonstrance here refers to failure to collect the money, 
aud, in Kings, to failure to use it for repairing the breaches. 
Probably the priests were chargeable with both ; they were 
slow to collect, and what they did collect went in other direc- 
tions, not necegsarily for their personal gain, but possibly for 
the current expenditure of the temple. The accounts were 
confused, and the sums that should have been ‘‘ ear-marked” 
got mixed up with the ordinary revenue. 

So Joash and Jehoiada jointly struck out a new plan, which 
spared the sums meant for temple restoration, took the cole 
lection out of the priests’ hands, and secured that the contti- 
butions should be used for their legitimate purposes. Wa! 
long line of successors that chest, with a hole in the lid, bored 
by Jehoiada, has had! We -may take example of the right 


only. 


two 


way of handling money for religious purposes from the sim} e 
arrangements made by Joash and Jehoiada. Note that We 
contribution was emphatically declared to be a religious 44 


both by the place of the collecting-box, and by the terms of 
the proclamation which called the people to bring it ‘‘!0! the 


Lord.’’ A contrast to the motives too often appealed to 20%» 
to draw money from reluctant givers! Note, further, that the 
contributors were glad to give: they ‘‘ rejoiced, and brougat 
in.”? flowed 


Further, the stream of liberality thus evoked 
steadily, ‘‘ until they had made an end;”’ that is, had secured 
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suficient. It was no spasmodic burst, followed by more 
closely shut purses, like a winter torrent, that dries in summer 
peat, but a perennial stream, that did not stop till it had filled 
the reservoir. Further, we note the precautions taken against 
misappropriation, The chest was only opened by two re- 
sponsible officials, one acting on behalf of the king, and the 
other for the high-priest, and each being a check on the 
other. That simple elementary rule of action is too often 
neglected. But any man who appeals to the public for money 
for religious purposes, and handles it without some one stand- 
ing by to see that none of it sticks to his fingers, is, ipso facto, 
an object Of suspicion. Paul was nervously anxious to have 
another associated with him in dealing with the collection for 
the poor Judean Christians, ‘‘that no man should blame ”’ 
him; and every wise man—may we not say every honest one? 
-will refuse to touch other people’s money, unless some 
Jind of audit of his accounts is in operation. 

The priests had been entrusted with the repairs as well as 
with the collections, and now both were taken out of their 
hafds ; for verse 12 teils us that the money went to ‘‘ such as 
did the work of the service of the house of the Lord,’’ who 
were evidently officers appointed for the purpose, probably 
experts who knew more about building tham priests did. 
They were what we should call the contractors for the work, 
only that they did not make anything by it, and, no doubt, 
Joash took care that they did not. 
hiring of the actual workers. 


To them was left the 
Practical common-sense ac- 
companied religious enthusiasm in the case of Jehoiada and 
his royal pupil.” The holiest enterprises cannot dispense with 
business-like arrangements. But it is remarkable that there 
is no trace either of such popular willingness to work as had 
marked the erection of the tabernacle, or of the forced labor 
by which Solomon built the temple. The artisans worked for 
wages, and, apparently, would have built temples to any gods 
the king chose if they had been paid for their work. The 
collocation of statements in verses 12 and 13—‘‘ they hired 
. so the workmen wrought ’® tells a sad tale of 
religious indifference on the part of the craftsmen, who had 
to be moved by money before they would set to a task which 
ought to have been done from the heart, without fee or re- 
ward, There are too often people who will only do Christian 
service if they are paid for it. Such mercenaries get their re- 
ward, and have no claim for any other. Joash ahd Jehoiada, 
and every humble giver, are counted by God the true re- 
storers of the temple,. while the men that actually did the 
work have no title to be recognized as such because they did 
it only because they were hired to do it. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times'to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times wiil 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course, Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Chronicles 21-24. 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

This study centers around the reform promoted by Joash 
836 to 796 B.C.) and the priesthood related in 2 Chronicles 
24. To realize the need of such a movement, which was set 
on foot (2 Kings 12: 

ter the death of Jehoshaphat (854% B.C.), we must trace the 


sad consequences of Jehoshaphat’s close alliance with Ahab 


6) about 813 B.C., only a generation 


during the fifteen years that followed his death. In the cruel 
massacre of his royal brethren with which Jehoram began his 
reign, in his religious policy (21 : 6, 11, 13), and in the corre- 


ding tendencies of his son, Ahaziah, we can discern the 
influence of the wife and mother, Athaliah, true daughter of 


Jezebel, in whose hands they were but puppets. Upon Aha- 


tiah’s sudden death at the hands of Jehu (22 : 9), unwilling 
to be relegated into insignificance, she seized the royal au- 
thority, putting to death, as she supposed, every lawful heir to 
the throne. One little boy, Josiah, was saved by his aunt, the 
Wile of the high-priest. Brought up secretly in the temple, 
afier six years the boy was proclaimed the rightful king, and 
placed upon the throne. Under Jehoiada’s regency, the wor- 
f Baal was at once disowned, and Jehovah’s right recog- 
, a public covenant (23 : 16-21). In the tourse of 
; the young king’ suggested that the priesthood superin- 
tend the repair of the temple. According to 2 Kings 12 : 6, 
they were delinquent in doing this apparently congenial task, 
So that the king had to take control, and carry it through. 
1 twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters contain a 
narrative, They differ from the corresponding chap- 
t | 


igs by asserting the prominence of the Levites and 
& many little contributory details. 
the four chapters rapidly through, and then notice (1) 
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the importance assigned to Athaliah as a cause of evil doing 
(21:6; 22: 2-43 (2) the stratagem by which the infant 
Joash was saved from murder (22 : 11, 12; (3) how Jehoiada 
brought about the coronation of the little king (it will be in- 
structive to compare the corresponding narratives, 2 Kings 
11 :4-12 and 2 Chron. 23: 1-11, verse by verse) ; (4) the 
death of Athaliah (23 : 12-15 ; (5) the covenant of fealty to 
Jehovah, the downfall of Baalism, and installation of the king 
in his palace (23 : 16-21 ; comp. 2 Kings 11 : 17-20) ; (6) the 
great need of repairing the temple (24:7) ; (7) the dilatoriness 
or avarice of the priesthood (24:5 ; comp. 2 Kings 12: 4-7); 
(8) the glad liberality of the people (24 : 11) ; (9). the cloud 
over the closing years of Joash’s reign. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. ‘The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.) 


A sober discussion of these events is found in Kittel (II, 
285-288), Farrar, ‘‘ Second Kings ’’ (99-106, 146-166), and 
Stanley (II, 338-347) ; Stanley’s discussion of the work of the 
priesthood (II, 348-370). Brief notices witl be found in 
Kent (44), Cornill (112-117), and Geikie (I1V, 156-164). 

III, QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 


in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Zhe Consequences of Jehoshaphat’s Diplomacy. (1.) 
Assuming that the marriage of Jezebel’s daughter Athaliah to 
his son Jehoram was dictated by political policy, trace the 
evil consequences which ensued [Lesson Surroundings: { 1. 
McLaren: { 1]. 

2. The Coronation of the Boy King Joash. 
was he at the time ? 


(2.) How old 
Was there any significance in this? 
had he been saved from destruction? (3.) Describe 
the’coronation in those essential details upon which both ac- 
counts agree. (4.) Notice the order of mention of the four 
events which immediately followed the dramatic death of 
Athaliah (vs. 16-21). Was it the probable order of occur- 
rence ? 

3. Jehoiada’s Regency. (5.) How many years would it 
have lasted, according to Jewish custom ? 


How 


What may we 
fairly suppose to have been its character, considering 2 Kings 
12:2 and 11 : 17 ff. ? (note also Jer. 29 : 26.) 

4. The Repair of the Temple, (6.) How had it gotten out 


of repair? Were the people or priesthood to blame for 
tun t ry SS . ‘ 


Did the priesthood heartily co-operate? [Geikie: { 2. Mc- 
Laren: { 2. Wright: { 1.] (8.) When popular confidence 
as regards the use of the contributed money was restored, 
what was the result ? [Geikie: ] 3. Hoyt: vs. 10, 11, Mc- 
Laren: { 5.] 

5. Two Notable Facts. (9.) Excepting 2 Chronicles 19: 11, 
we find all references in the historical books to the high-priest 
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or chief priest following this period. Can this fact be best 
explained by a decided’ advance in power, dignity, and organi- 
zation on the part of the priesthood at this time? 


2 Kings 42 


Again 
: 7-9 indicates that Joash inaugurated the custom 
of voluntary offerings of money for the-regular uses of the 
temple. Compare 2 Kings 22 : 4-6 for the continuance of the 
custom. What other passages of tle Bible can be quoted to 
show this ? 

6. The Later Reign of Joash. 


What are the explanations for these 


(10.) Describe the disas- 
ters of his later reign ? 
given by the writers of Kings and Chronicles respectively ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

The impelling force of an unrestrained lust for power and 
opportunity can dull the finest emotions of the human heart. 
Athaliah forgot affection and kinship in her unreadiness to 
lose the dignity of the office of queen-mother. 

God is not at the mercy of an ambitious brute. His plans 
were merely delayed. 

The 


priesthood, headed and controlled by Jehoiada, could not be 


Official position is no guarantee of trustworthiness. 


trusted to use the money, given freely to them, for the good 
of the temple. 

The people, once given a chance for effective action, re- 
joiced to give to the Lord. 

It is interesting to note that out of a plain doing of duty by 
Jehoiada the order to which he belonged attained its rightful 
influence, which never lessened, and that, through the sensible 
regulation of the young king, a custom arose which the Jewish 
and Christian world has gladly observed. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OST of the wonderful structures both of the ancient and 
modern world have been those of places of worship. 
Baalbec, Karnak, Ephesus, Athens, in the ancient world, and 
Rome, Cologne, Venice, Constantinople, in the modern world, 


are renowned / »r temples or cathedrals. The most wonderful 


building that the Jews ever had was their temple. Why do 
men expend such vast sums on their houses of worship? Be- 
cause they recognize that their religious nature is the noblest 
part of man. These temples help to build up man’s highest 
nature, and so no expense has been spared in their erection. 
Not for their own sakes have tWey built them, but for the sake 
of that religious nature which they develop and expand. 
None of us will probably ever be temple builders, or even 
temple repairers. We shall most of us not even plan a house 
for our own occupancy. And yet we are all builders of that 
which is more to be prized than any temple of Diana or 
Cathedral of Cologne. Looked at on the lowest plane, the 
body is a more wonderful structure than the most gorgeous 
temple ever built. Truly, ‘I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’’ Much attention is being given in these days to body- 
building, and that rightly. A perfect body is a wonderful 
thing, and a treasure not to be valued against diamonds or 
rubies. Knowing this, parent and teacher do their best to 
help their children to build sound bodies. 
But better than the body is the mind. There is such a thing 
as mind-building. Kindergartens, schools, academies, col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, all are at work at 
mind-building. These aim, not only at informing the mind, 
but at the development of the mind. 


merely informing it. 


This is more than 
The man whose mental faculties are 
perfectly developed is a grand man, and one who has at his 
To be all 
that we can be, the process of mind-building must have oc- 


command all thatgany human being can master, 


cupied much careful attention. 

Yet all this may be done, and a man may have a perfect 
body and a perfect mind, and yet not be a complete man. 
There is the spiritual nature yet left. That, too, has to be 
built, and so we have temples that consist of soul-building. 
This is more important than the erection of any structure of 
wood or stone, for these must perish, but that remains forever. 
Paul knew this well, for, while he had seen many of the won- 
derful architectural structures of his day, he never speaks of 
them, much less describes them, But he speaks often of 
building up character, and urges those to whom he writes to 
build that of the best material. The fact is that soul-building 
always precedes temple-building. It was so with Joash. 
First he himself was built up in his spiritual nature, and only 
then did he get to work at the temple. A godless community 
will have no church, But let them have a true revival, and 
see how soon they will begin to talk about a church building. 


This shows which is the more important of the two. 
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What kind 
of a structure do you think your own soul would be? Would 


bring along a photograph of his soul-building. 


it be of such a nature that you would be willing to show it to 
the class ? 
all, of its parts, that you would decline to let any one see it? 


Or would it be so tumbledown in many, or even 
Would it be sightly, or unsightly? I verily believe that no 
one in the class would show such a picture to any one else. 
What then ? 
Joash, only in a different sphere, and begin temple-repairing 


Then it would be well to follow the example of 
atonce. Know ye not that ye are the temple of the living 
God. 


good repair? 


Is it not right, then, that this temple should be kept in 
Is it not wicked to have it all tumbling down, 
or else defiled with all manner of unsightly occupants ? What 
a blessing to this school were all its members to begin this 
soul-repairing at once. How much more happy would our 
homes be, and how much purer the community in which we 
dwell, and how much better the world around us. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


T will be well to give a little of the intervening histery be- 
tween this and the previous lesson, that scholars may 
learn of the line of the kings of Judah, and become interested 
to read the scripture for themselves. They might make lists 
of the kings in their note-books, with some one descriptive 
word for each king. We study to-day of the king and times 
in the kingdom of Judah half a century after the days of good 
What did Jehoshaphat do to teach the 
What did he do to destroy 
What king of Israel and his 


queen did all they could to pfeserve the worship of Baal in 


King Jehoshaphat. 
nation to know the scripture ? 
the worship of idols in Judea? 
the time of Elijah? Jehoshaphat, though a good king, made 
some great mistakes, in more than once associating himself 
with King Ahab and his sons in war. He encouraged his son 
Jehoram to marry Ahab’s daughter Athaliah. Does it seem 
to you as if Ahab’s wife Jezebel could have been a wise 
mother, or likely to influence her daughter to be a good wife ? 
Jehoram was a wicked king. The comment on his wicked- 
ness is in one line: ‘* For he had the daughter of Ahab to 
wife.’’ He murdered his brothers that he might keep the 
throne, but in eight years he died, ‘‘ without being desired,” 


for no one mourned, or wished that he might have lived 


longer. His sons, except one, had been murdered by ene- 
mics, and that one son, Ahaziah, reigned only one year, long 
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enoug") to ‘‘ walk in the ways of the house of Ahab: for his 
mother was his counsellor to do wickedly.’’ 

Evil Plans Overruled.—Athaliah was the widow of Jeho- 
ram and mother of Ahaziah. Ambitious to rule and to estab- 
lish idolatry in Judah, she determined to reign as queen mother. 
She murdered all her step-sons, for Jehoram had other wives, 
and she destroyed all who she thought could claim the 
throne. But there was a little child, her grandson, of whom 
she seemed to know nothing, though he was a son of Ahaziah, 
The child’s aunt, a princess, was a step-daughter of Jehoram, 
and the wife of the high-priest. She took the little child in 
her arms, and hid him in one of the chambers of the priests, 
With idol temples and 
image-worship everywhere, the temple of God was almost de- 


where she lived, in the temple courts, 
serted and unnoticed. There the little child was safe, and 
it is of him that we study to-day. 

Joash.—That was the name of the little boy who learned to 
walk and to talk in the private rooms and courts of the en- 
closed temple. The foster-child of the good priest Jehoiada 
and his wife was, of course, often told of the ancient glory of 
his home, the house of the Lord who reigns above all ; so the 
boy knew little of the idolatries and the cruelty of the world 
beyond him. They were happy years of innocent childhood, 
his opening mind unfolding under influences for good. When 
Joash was seven years old, Jehoiéda gathered other priests 
and some of the captains, and told them he had determined to 
make Joash king, for he was the only rightful heir to the 

Ling. No doubt, 
the people were tired of the cruelties of the queen mother, 


crown, and they were to protect the young 
and readily helped Jehoiada, Crowds gathered together with 
singing and trumpets, and, when the crown was placed on 
the boy’s anointed head, they all shouted, ‘‘God save the 
king!’’ The queen mother heard, and ran out to sez the 
crowned child standing by a pillar of the temple. ‘‘ Treason, 
treason !’’ 
served to die. She was driven to the horse-gate of the king’s 


house, and killed with a sword. 


she cricd. But she had been the traitor, and de- 


The Yruny King.—The first work in Joash’s reign was to 
bind the people by a promise to return to the worship of God, 
and to destroy the grand temple which had been built for Baal. 
Jehoiada, who really governed while Joash was a child, did 
all he could to destroy idol worship and restore the priestly 
service of the temple. 
repair the temple. 
them to all the cities of Judah to gather money, to be paid at 


The officers did not 
> uncie jenoida to re- 


quire the priests and Levites to bring in the collections to 
replace the destruction of holy things which Athaliah and her 
people had caused. 


As Joash grew older, he resolved to 
He sent for priests and Levites, and sent 
stated times, and to do it promptly. 
wees 8 bee ‘ am 
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An Ancient Money-Box.—The king ordered a box, or chest, 
to be made, with a hole in the lid large enough for coins to 
g> in, and the lid to be securely fastened down, (A picture 
or drawing, or a real money-box, will be of use here.) The 
people were glad to respond to the call to come and cast their 
money into the box, which stood at the temple gate. The 
chest was soon filled with willing offerings. Then it was 
brought to the king’s office, emptied, and again put in place. 
It is pleasant to read of ‘‘ money in abundance,’’ not given by 
some sudden impulse, but given continually, with regular sys- 
tem. The king and Jehoiada put the money in bags, and gave 
it to masons and carpenters, to buy timber and hewn stone to 
repair the temple. Happy workmen and blessed work! For 
we read, it ‘‘ was perfected by them.’’ No examining com- 
mittee had to report flaws or condemn superficial building, for 
**the men did the work faithfully.’’ There were no complaints 
because calls for benevolence came too often; for they had 
money left over, enough to provide vessels of gold and silver 
for ministering in the temple, for they offered burnt offerings 
continually, All this may be practically used by teachers in 
application to the benevolent or missionary work connected 
with the class or school, showing how acts of worship in giving 
return with multiplied blessing upon the givers. 

Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


W* can closely connect the Golden Texts of this lesson 

and the next. The theught of thorough and faithful 
service comes to-day, and prepares the way for the thought of 
willingness, eagerness, and longing to serve; to be brought 
out by our use of next Sunday's text, ** Here am I, send 
me.’’ 

We Sunday-school primary teachers who are also secular 
primary teachers, are striving daily to help the children to 
overcome a certain evil which seems to beset the rising gen- 
eration. Is it need of better training that causes such a gen- 
eral lack of responsibility in the habits of our children? 
There is not space here to enter into a discussion as to why 
the children are hardly to be held accountable for this lack. 
The secular primary teacher’s daily experience so clearly re- 
veals their need of training in this direction, that sbe is likely 
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to use her Sunday-school lessons in any shape that will help 
the cause. 

Because of this particular need, we make a topical lesson 
on the subject of faithfulness, precision, and responsibility in 
doing our work ; this, rather than to use much of the histori- 
cal matter of our lesson text, which can safely be postponed. 

Secular schools and kindergartens are now well under way. 
The actual work of our children (even kindergarten work, 
which calls for faithfulness, precision, and patience on the 
part of the babies) is within the four walls of their school- 
The temptation to ‘‘ shirk ’’ begins early, induced by 
witnessing the slighted work of older students, 


room, 
The unwrit- 
ten code among these faithless ones: ‘*Get over it, and out 
of it in the easiest way possible.’’ 

When our little ones meet this temptation by half-past nine 
o’clock to-morrow morzing, O teacher! are they going to 
stand or fall ? 

They must face this temptation whether we teach them facts 
about Joash, the Levites, Jehoiada, and the sons of Athaliah, 
or not. ‘ Will our lesson be practical enough to save them 
from falling ? ; 

This time of .year is, for the children, the beginning of a 
new year’s work, when they must encounter afresh certain 
temptations. Here in our lesson we find a text peculiarly ap- 
propriate for their need, if rightly handled. ‘So the work- 
men wrought, and the work was perfected by them.’’ That 
word ‘* perfected ’’ holds the kernel of our lesson. All the 
history, if any, which we need to use, we can condense into 
a brief account of the time of Joash, when the house of 
God was out of repair, and workmen were needed, etc. 
Teach : The good king Joash had this work on his mind, on 
his heart. ‘*So the workmen wrought, and the work was 
perfected by them.’’ ‘‘ And the men did the work faithfully.’’ 

Teach the children that back of faithful work lies careful 
thought, hours of painstaking, when mistakes are corrected, 
and experiments made toward better things. Lead the chil- 
dren to tell how dissatisfied they have felt upon discovering a 
flaw in otherwise perfect work, Let them tell how all joy 
goes out of our task when there is anything false or deceitful 
about it, any covering up of mistakes. 
What then? Show, for illustration, 
some beautiful piece of workmanship, such as the works of 
your watch, a Swiss or Japanese carving. 


Suppose our work is 
strong, perfect, true. 


Show anything 
beautiful and useful, which is perfect in minutest detail. 
Refer again to the joy to be found in doing perfect work. 


For contrasting illustration :| A man planned a laree hanse 
Careless, faithless workmen built it. Many families were 


living in it, when word came to all, ‘‘Go out of this house! 
Stop for nothing! The walls may fall and crush you at any 
moment !’’ 

We are to build of our bodies a temple for the Lord 
(1 Cor. 3: 16), in which his Spirit may dwell. Hands, feet, 
eyes, ears, thoughts, are to be used in our building. These 
tools in careless, heedless hands, directed by careless, heed- 
less thoughts, will make a temple having foundations which 
are worthless. Shall we build foundatious of ‘‘ wood, hay, 
stubble,’’ or of ** gold, silver, precious stones ”’ ? 

A great King has this temple of ours in charge, on his 
mind, on his heart,—very near his heart; for he is our Master- 
builder. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HIS lesson gives a good opportunity to teach the duty of 
church support, which évery church school, certainly, 
ought to teach and exemplify. Occasional efforts at money- 
raising for some special object will not educate givers as will 
a regular sharing, according to ability, in the work of support- 
ing the church and its benevolences, The following sugges- 
tions should be modified to fit local circumstances. 

Ask the older classes to spend part of the lesson hour in 
raising and answering these questions : How much a year does 
our church need? Who pays it? 
income be increased ? 


How might our church 
A brief special review of these ques- 
tions, the answers being placed on the blackboard, might pre- 
cede the general review. 

What is the name of our king to-day? 
when he began to reign ? 


How old was he 
His wicked grandmother had 
spoiled the temple of the Lord, and so the young king soon 
set to work to repair it. 

First he asked the priests and Levites to raise the money. 
How did they get along? Then he determined to give all the 
people a good chance to give. What did Jehoiadado? ( Bring 
out the facts.) 

God’s house always needs money. How much does ours 
(When we call it God’s house we mean our house for 
God. Is ours fit for him to visit us in ?) 


need ? 


What proportion of 
Could you give anything to help 
build (sustain, repair) our house for God ? 


our money does God ask ? 


Is there any ser- 
vice you can give ? 


Trenton, N. J. 


What will God acce« pt? 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—Who was Asa’s son? 
did he make? 
With what result ? 

2. THE PoIsoN OF JEgEBEL.—To whom did Jehoshaphat 
marry his son? (2 Chron, 21: 6.) With what evil result > 
(2Chron, 21: 11, 13.) What kind of king was Jehoshaphat’, 
successor (2 Chron. 21: 4-13.) What warning came to him? 
(2 Chron, 21: 12-15.) What was his fate ? (2 Chron. 21 : 18-29) 
And the fate of his son? (2 Chron, 22: 1-11.) Who came 
next to the throne? (2 Chron, 22: 12.) 

3. JoasH (2 Chron, 22: 11 to 23: 21.)—What escape had 
Joash when a baby? What was the fate of Athaliah? What 
great leader was the young king’s prime minister? (2 Chron, 
24:2.) How did he exalt Jehovah at the time of the corona. 
tion? (2 Kings 11: 17,) and overthrow idolatry? (2 Kings 
11: 18.) And what other reform did he effect? (2 Chron, 
23: 18.) 

4. A Pious DeEsicn (vs. 4, 5).—What may have led Joash 
to feel the need of temple repairs? (2 Chron, 22: 11.) Why 
did he put the work into the hands of the priests and Levites? 
In what way was the levy to be made? (2 Kings 12: 5.) 
What gains would come from this popular subscription ? Why 
were the Levites slow in the matter? 

5. SLUGGISH SERVANTS (vs. 6, 7).—Why, possibly, had 
even Jehoiada been careless? (2 Chron. 24 : 15.) What 
** collection ’’ did the king refer to ? (Exod. 30: 11-16.) What 
additional offerings were 


What kind of 
What reforms did he bring ab, 


ut? 


those ‘‘of the congregation’’? 
What was ‘‘the tabernacle of witness’’? What were ‘the 
dedicated things ’’ ? 

6. THE PeorLe Rejsorcep (vs, 8-11).—How was the chest 
arranged? (2 Kings 12: 9.) Where was it placed? Why 
was the proclamation better than sending out collectors? 
What kind of officer was ‘‘the king’s scribe’?? How was 
the money laid away? (2 Kings 12: 10.) How was it 
divided ? (2 Kings 12: 16.) How was it paid out? (2 Kings 
12:34.) What hint do you find in this account as to the 
best way to get money for God’s work? as to the secret of 
generous giving ? 

7. THE TEMPLE RESTORED (vs. 12-14).—What were some 
of the glories of the temple ? How was it a gain to the na- 
tion to have a beautiful religious home? What was the 
otgutMeauce OF ine temple services that were restorcd? What 
are some of the chief gains that come from public worship? 
What were some of the follies that clouded Joash’s later life? 
(2 Chron. 24: 17-27.) 

For the Superintendent 

1, What king repaired the temple? 2. Where did he get 
the money? 3. In what spirit did the people give? 4. In 
what spirit did the workmen work? (Golden Text.) 5. For 
us, what corresponds to this temple of the Jews? 

Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for spe 
men copy to John LD. Wattles & Co., 103t Walnut St., Philade!phia, Pa 

1. Why did Joash’s first effort to raise money fail? 2. Why 
did his second effort succeed ? 


3. For what did Joash use 
4. What lessons on getting and using money 
does this story teach ? 


the money ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


OWBEIT tie Leyites HaAstenep iT Nor.’’-—If 
Joash were in the East to-day, and were ‘‘ minded to 
restore the house of the Lord,’’ he would find the priests and 
Levites very unsatisfactory instruments for carrying out his 
wishes with promptitude. When the late Dr. W. M. Thomson 
arrived at Jaffa, after a tedious voyage from America, he sent a 
native to hire animals to take him and his baggage up to Jeru- 
salem. The man did not return to report progress for two days, 
and when Dr. Thomson began to remonstrate, the man ca!m! 
replied : ‘* This, sir, is the land of plenty patience.’’ During 
sixty years, the Doctor had hourly opportunity of proving the 
truth of the dictum. Every man is slow in the service of 
anothér, and no one would willingly do to-day what he c« uld 
postpone till to-morrow. But of all the slow and indolent 
people in Syria, the priests are the most exasperating if you 
want them to do anything; and even priests who became 
truly converted when I was at Damascus, proved utterly use- 
less when called on to take part in the simplest service. They 
always needed more watching and prompting and guiding than 
their services were worth, Joash was a reformer, and it 'S 
more in accordance with the priestly character to stand in the 
way of reform, than to assist in carrying it out. The tual- 
istic service of the Baalim was fashionable, and probably well 
rewarded, and the priests manifested no alacrity in furtherg 
the new efforts to restore the house of the true God. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic : Bestowing Success upon Persistent Effort 


Analysis 
1. PERSISTENT EFFORT (vs. 4-9). 


The end proposed (4). 5. The chief summoned (6 a). 


I. Helpers gathered (5 a). 6. Rebuke administered (6 4). 
F Orders issued (5 4). 7. Obligation enforced (7). 
> Orders neglected (5c). 8. Preparation made (8). 
4 9. Requirements proclaimed (9). 
II. ABUNDANT SUCCESS (vs. 10, 13). 
1, Enthusiasm aroused (toa). 5 Abundance secured (11 4). 
2. Gifts brought (104). 6. Payments made (12 a). 
» Effort continued (10 ¢). 7. Repairs pushed (12 4). 
4 System observ ed (11 @). 8. Completion attained (13). 


_ 


Daily Home Readings 


M.—2 Chron. 24: 4-13. The temple repaired. 
T.—2 Kings 12: 1-12, Another record. 
W.—2 Chron, 34: 1-12. Repaired by Josiah, 


‘T.—Exod. 30: 11-16, The ransom money. 
F.—1 Chron. 29 : 6-17. Willing gifts. 
S.—Mark 12: 38-44. A widow's offering. 
S.—Psalm 84: 1-12. Love for God's house. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Fourth Quarter, 1898 
Torpic FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 
will relurn unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.—Reformation under Asa... ..... 2 Chron. 14 : 2-12 
2. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign ..... . 2 Chron. 17: 1-10 
3. October 16.—The Temple Repaired .... . 2 Chron. 24: 4-13 
4. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service... , ..... . Isa. 6:2-13 
5. October 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold ....... Isa. 11: 1-10 
6. November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover. . . . . 2 Chron, 30: 1-13 
7. November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion . . . 2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37 
8. November 20.—Managseh’s Sin and Repentanee 


. . 2 Chron. 33 : 9-16 
Prov. 4: 10-19 
2 Kings 22: 8-20 
. « + Jer. 36; 20-32 
Jer. 52: 1-11 


November 27.—Temperance Lesson ......... 
December 4.—The Book of the Law Found .... . 
. Deeember 11.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word 
December 18.—The Captivity of Judah 
f Review. 
\ Or, A Christmas Lesson ,. . 


December 25.- 


oo 6 & 0 o Heb. 2:19 
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Work and Workers | 


Convention Calendar 





Nebraska and Trans-Mississippi Congress, at 

Omaha. fs ae & September 27-30 
Massachusetts, at Worcester .......... » October 4-6 
Oregon, at Portland ....:. ci cccsecsec « ¢ COCR ES 
Maryland, at Baltimore ..... . . « . October 13, 14 
Arizona, at Phoenix . “2 Tae . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October 18, 19 
Maine, at Skowhegan ‘ oe oe ew - OCteber 18-40 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown. . ..... +. « « October 18-20 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . oo eo oe « Octéber 25-8 
Oklahoma, at Perry . . . » November 


*, . November 8-10 
District of Columbia, at Washington . . .. . November 14-16 


Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial 


Michigan, at Saginaw . pies © b . « November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial. . .... November 15-17 


Utah, at Salt Lake City , ~ « e «-« November 27-29 


British North America 


Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown . 5 2p «ss» «Qeeeer tt-49 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown . October 13, 14 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City. ‘ . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough . - « » October 25-27 


Great Britian 
.* 


Scottish National, at Paisley . . October 6-8 


7eené.eds 
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How Cuban Children in America are 
Being Cared For 


By Julia M. Terhune 


URING all the sadness of the war which has just 
Closed, one gleam of brightness that has been 
Prominent is that all this grief and loss and sorrow 
may be blessed to the mental, moral, and spiritual uplift 
. the people who have come under the government of 
re nited States ; that to them all may come not only 
reedom, but, through the gospel, ‘«the liberty where- 
' Christ makes free.’’ To this end a great wave of 
supplication has gone up to the God of nations from 


wit! 
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Christians. everywhere. 
dead.’’ 

We need not pray for the fuller evangelization of 
Cuba unless we help to the limit of our ability. A 
special opportunity of great value now stands open be- 
fore us. This is through work which may be done 
among the little Cuban children now in this country. 
Those who read The Sunday School Times need no re- 
minder of the importance of early Christian training, 
and will immediately recognize the value of such an 
opportunity as this, 
us. 


But ‘faith without works is 


There are many refugees among 

I speak especially of those in Brooklyn. 

Here for several years has been maintained a home 
school, where Spanish-speaking girls have, been trained 
to be missionaries to their own people, if God so leads. 
Until recently, these have been of various nationalities, 
—Spanish, Mexican, South American, and Cuban, — 
but the late additions have all been from Cuba. There 
are twenty-two now in this home, of ages from four to 
eighteen, most tenderly cared for and taught by two 
Christian women who are giving their lives to this work. 
The children bring with them all the faults and failings 
peculiar to neglected childhood ; but the religious at- 
mosphere, the gentle firmness, and the faithful teaching 
of God's Word, soon result in changed lives and habits. 
All the older girls are earnest Christians and zealous 
missionaries among their own people. 

The very youngest girl went lately into an irreligious 
home with one of the teachers. She heard a man 
swearing, and said to him of her own accord: ‘‘ Man, 
you are saying ‘God,’ and you are not praying ; you must 
be swearing! Man, don't you know that God says in 
the Bible, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain’ ?”’ 
confidence hear and answer 
prayer. Last winter, when the refugees were coming by 
each steamer, many of them in abject poverty, without 
food, warm clothes, or money, the girls would pray most 
earnestly for the sufferers, and then hurry round to seek 
help from those who were in better circumstances, 
Many were thus saved from starvation. At another 


time one_of the cir}s was yery ill. Her father, a physi- 
clan, with her mother and other trieénas, Canfe ww taxc 


care of her. The father brought other doctors, and 
everything possible was done for the child, seemingly 
without success, as she continued to grow worse, until 
all agreed that it was impossible for her to live. But 


The children have most implicit 
in God's readiness to 


daily, almost hourly, the rest of the girls gathered 
together and prayed earnestly for their little friend, and 


The 
father said : ‘‘ We could do nothing more for my child, 


God honored their faith by her sudden recovery. 


God alone saved her life in answer to the prayers of 
these girls. 1 never heard before of such a religion, and 
I want it. Oh! teach me.”’ 
self to Christ, united with the church, and is living a 


He speedily gave him- 


consistent life, working earnestly for the salvation of his 
friends. 

This work has given to many young Christians an 
opportunity for active effort. One young girl had long 
been anxious to teach music gratuitously to some one 
who had not the advantages which had been given her. 
She offered to give music lessons to one of these Cuban 
girls, and speedily became so much interested in them 
all that she took another pupil, and another, until she 
had five. Other young ladies have one or more pupils 
also ; another teaches physical culture. A mission band 
made an entire outfit for one orphan girl. Another 
band took charge of the clothes of two little girls. A 
circle comes each week to teach sewing and plain dress- 
making, closing the lesson with a short prayer service. 

Recently a young Cuban sat in an adjoining room, 
and quietly watched all that was done. Afterwards he 
questioned as to who these girls were, why they came, 
etc. Then he said : ‘I will never take my family back 
to Cuba until my children are educated. I want to see 
my girls grow up such useful, earnest women as these 
are. I never saw anything like this before.’’ 
nection With 


In con- 
the school, religious services are held 
several times each week, and, through the active work 
and cordial invitations of the missionaries and the chil- 
dren many lonely, heartsick Cubans attend. Some 
have here found Christ, and rejoice in a religion of love 
of which they had never before heard. Such as are 
parents are speciaily anxious that their children shall 
have the educational and religious advantages which are 
lacking in Cuba, and would gladly leave them in this 
home for a few years. There are some dear little 
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orphan boys, too, who should be mentioned. Their 
fathers were insurgents who lost their lives in the early 
days of Cuba's troubles ; their mothers perished through 
starvation and abuse. 

A small apartment has been taken near the home 
school, and five little boys have been reccived,— only 
five, when more than thirty are waiting to enter! But 
as the only support for both schools is the voluntary con- 
tributions of friends, the work must increase slowly. It 
appeals strongly to every Christian who desires the 
spread of a knowledge of Christ. For it does not only 
mean the education and probably conversion of these 
girls and boys, it means also the return, in a very few 
years, of a band of trained young people, the value of 
whose example, influence, and work in Cuba cannot be 
overestimated. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hooks and Writers 


Old Testament Literature * 





HE volumes here reviewed are grouped together as 
being typical productions in the reconstructive 
work of the current school of Old Testanrent higher 
criticism. They assume that the work of investigation 
in this department is so far complete that the results are 
now ready to be made available for the use of ministers, 
Sunday-school workers, and others engaged in the popu- 
lat study of the Bible. 

The first two of these books are elaborate works 
by men of wide reputation. Dr. Driver's Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament is the more ex- 
tensive, though it is, through the use of fine print and 
compact statement, less bulky than the other. Dr. Dill- 
mann’s Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded 
is a work of over nine hundred pages in two volumes. 
The little volumes of Professors Adeney and Bennett 
aifo 
as each of them gives only a little more than half its 
space to Old Testament matters. Professor Dillmann is 
the great name in one wing of the school of critics here 
represented. Professors Driver and Bennett represent 
the other wing. Professor Adeney, in his brief treatment, 
confines himself mainly to the doctrines that the two 


o E- - y 7 sates ° 
hopularized manuals, the former consisting of two 


wings hold in common. 

These men hold that up to a date, which is practically 
assumed to be 800 B.C. within a few decades (though 
the defining statements increase this margin to ‘‘ cen- 
turies’’), no part of our present Old Testament can 
properly be said to have existed. Earlier than this date. 
there were in Israel songs, laws, and traditional stories, 
some of them very likely in writing, of which the first 
Old Testament writers made use, but nothing more. 
Somewhere about this date, different men in the nor- 
thern and southern kingdoms wrote what are commonly 
known as /and £ (two independent narratives of the 
history up to the time of Joshua), and many of the nar- 
ratives now composing Judges, Samuel, and the early 
parts of Kings. At some time or other certain Jerusa- 
lem priests wrote a third narrative of the early history, 
now commonly known as /. Beginning with, Amos, 
some of the prophets were in the habit of reducing some 
Later, three centuries or 


more after the death of David, a few of the earliest 


of their discourses to writing. 


psalms may have been written, though most of the 
psalms were not produced till some centuries later. 
Leaving out a few prophetic books, the earliest definite 
date for any part of the Old Testament is 621 B.C., the 





* An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S R. 
Driver, D.D Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, pp. vi, xxil, 
xii, 577- New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By Dr. A. Dill- 
mann, late Professor of Theology in Berlio. Translated from the last 
edition by William B. Stevenson, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of 
Hebrew, etc., Edinburgh University. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xti, 414; vil, 
go7. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
38 George Street. $6 net 

The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis, History, and A riticism, New College, 
London. 8vo, pp. 8. New York: Thomas Whittaker. go cents. 

A Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Bibii- 


cal Languages and Literature, Hackney College, London ; Professor of 


Old Testament Exegesis, New College, London ; sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 16mo, pp. viii, 228. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. §: net. 

The Old Testament and the Critics. By the Rev. John Milton Wil- 
liams, D.D. 12mo, pp. 95. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. so cents. 

The Old Testament Vindicated. By George Coulson Workman, M.A., 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by Chancellor Burwash, LL.D. Second 
edition. 12mo, pp. 153. Toronto: William Briggs. 60 cents. 
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eighteenth year of King Josiah, when Hilkiah the priest 
found ‘‘ the book of the law"’ in the temple. It is held 
that this book was chapters 12 to 26 of Deuteronomy, 
It is said 
that it may possibly have been written a few years or 


or possibly a larger part of Deuteronomy. 


even a few decades earlier, but it virtually dates from 
Later, ad- 
ditions were made to this original Deuteronomy, and 


the time when it was found and published. 


the earlier writings, notably the histories from the times 
of Joshua, were rewritten’ and enlarged from the Deu- 
teronomic point of view. Additional prophetic writings 
appeared, more than half our book of Isaiah, in particu- 
lar, being written during the Babylonian exile. Parts 
of the Hexateuch were written during and after the 
exile. " Nearly a century after the close of the exile, in 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the various component 
parts were put together, forming our Hexateuch as a 
whole. The remaining parts of the Old Testament were 
produced at various times between Josiah and the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C. 

As to the very important differences between Dr. Dill- 
mann and the others as to the relative dates of Z, /, and 
P, and the various processes by which they were combined 
into a whole, it is sufficient to say that Dillmann, in argu- 
ing his case, displays a grasp of the logic of the situation 
such as is not very conspicuous in most of his opponents. 

The evidence on which the writers of this school of 
Old Testament higher criticism base their conclusions 
first, 
literary phenomena ; second, the facts of the history of 
Israel as held by them ; third, the facts as held by them 
concerning the order of the development of human reli- 
The third of these classts 
of evidence depends on the second as one of its most 
important sources, 

The evidence belonging to the first of these three 
classes is legitimate. It occupies a large and most 
valuable part of the books of Dr. Driver and Dr. Dill- 
mann, 


may be roughly distributed into three classes : 


gious ideas and practices. 


But for reaching the conclusions taught it has 
only a subsidiary and relatively insignificant value. 
The real basis of much of the analysis, and of nearly all 
f the 
reli- 
gious development, the validity of the latter depending 
greatly on the facts of Israelitish history. 

One's estimate of these books, therefore, and of their re- 
lation to views hitherto held, and to practical Bible study, 
must largely depend on the way in which they use the 
sources of Israelitish history, especially as found in the Old 
Testament. Professors Driver, Adeney, and Bennett insist 
that they accept the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
including the doctrine of the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament and its foreshadowing of the Messiah. Dr. 
Driver, in particular, devotes many pages to passionate 
protestation of this. 


date linn te ngeenin stawe that.ax telan 
thAoty ‘St isrxel;“anid"in “cérfain Supposed Laws of 


He has this in mind in some of 
the many places in which, with much asperity, he com- 
plains of the mental and moral shortcemings of the men 
who oppose his views (for example, pp. vi, viii, xvii, 
xviii, 4, 158). He and the others take pains to affirm 
the utility of the views they teach for meeting infidel 
objections to the truth of the Old Testament. In treat- 
ing of the several parts of the Pentateuch, Professors 
Driver and Adeney give space to affirming that there 
may be Mosaic elements even in writings produced 
many centuries after Moses. Professor Adeney goes so 
far as to doubt whether any of the Psalms are Macca- 
bean (p. 41), that may, in a 
modified sense, be regarded as the author of the Penta- 
teuch (p. 28). 


and to intimate 


Moses 
These statements of theirs we must ac- 
cept as sincere and intelligent. Might their views, with 
a little more adjustment, be reconciled with what Christ 
and the apostles, as they have commonly been under- 
stood, say concerning Moses and David and Isaiah ? 
No one should answer this question without first exam- 
ining the presupposition which these men use in dealing 
with the testimony in the case. 

This presupposition is thus stated by Dr. Cornill of 
Kénigsberg : ‘‘ The Israelitish narrative, as it lies before 
us in the books of the Old Testament, gives a thoroughly 
one sided, and in many respects incorrect, picture of 
the profane history, and, on the other hand, an abso- 
lutely false representation of the religious history of the 
people, and has thus made the discovery of the truth 
wellnigh impossible *’ (‘* Prophets of Isract,’’ Corkran's 
3). It is possible that Dr. Driver, for 
example, might object to this as a Statement of his po- 
sion, 


translation, p. 


In a cautious way he has intimated (p. xviii) 
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that there are certain extremes of historical criticism to 
which he does not go. But Dr. Driver's own statement 
of the matter (p. xi), though less incisive, is hardly less 
extreme. It is an essential and inseparable part of the 
theory advocated in these volumes that the earlier strata 
of the history recorded in the Old Testament are a mix- 
ture of fact and legend, while in the later strata the his- 
tory has been systematically falsified, either through 
ignorance or with the intent to deceive, in the interest 
of the political and religious opinions of their authors. 
This applies, not to the books of Chronicles alone, but 
to every part of the Old Testament that contains state- 
ments of historical fact. And this theoretical presuppo- 
sition is consistently accompanied.by the practical habit 
of finding contradictions and other incredible statements 
everywhere, even at the cost of forced and unnatural 
interpretation. Let one assume that the Old Testament 
is in general fairly trustworthy in its statements, and 
apply this as a test to the volumes under discussion, and 
he will set aside most of their conclustons, though there 
will remain some blocks of good critical work. 

,To argue the question whether this treatment of the 
historical data of the Bible is consistent with the facts of 
the case, or with correct scientific method, or with due 
honor to the Scriptures, is unnecessary in this place. 
But it is highly important, now that these men are knock- 
ing at the doors of our Sunday-schools, and offering to 
share the treasures they have found, that their position, 
whether right or wrong, should at least be clearly un- 
derstood. 

The little books of Professors Bennett and Adeney are 
bright and well arranged for their purpose, in their 
treatment of both the Old Testament and the New. Dr. 
Dillmann’s commentary is remarkably strong in learn- 
ing and power of thought, not so strong in the matter of 
a clear, sharp bringing out of the simple meaning of the 
passages commented upon. - Dr. Driver's book is the 
first volume of the ‘* International Theological Library,’’ 
edited by Professors Charles A. Briggs and Stewart 
D. F. Salmond. It has passed through six editions, 
and has recently been translated into German. The 
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ticulars a distinct improvement upon its predecessors. 
It is especially an answer to the question, ‘* What are 
we to hold as to the earlier writings that were pieced to- 
gether to form our present Old Testament books, and as 
to the character and dates of the successive processes of 
the piecing ?'’ With this narrow scope, it cannot fill the 
place of the older an 1 more comprehensive works, but it 
is the most complete presentation accessible in English 
of the doctrine of the literary origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, as held by the critical school which the author 
represents. 

Both Dr. Williams's The Old Testament and the 
Critics and Dr. Workman's The Old Testament Vindi- 
cated were called out by the now well-known. article, 
published in the North American Review for Decem- 
ber, 1895, by Professor Goldwin Smith, entitled, ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity's Millstone.*’ In that article Dr. Smith, with the 
apparent hope of fostering a mere rational view of the 
Bible, congratulated the Christian world that biblical 
criticism had removed 
assumptions which had 
acceptance of the Bible. 


so many crude and absurd 


long widest 


prevented the 
It was famous for the inge- 
nuity with which Dr. Smith misstated the conclusions 
of biblical scholars and confused the opinions and argu- 
ments of a minority with those of the many. It practi- 
cally assumed that scholarship Aafid old-fashioned views 
upon the Bible were mutually exclusive. The Old 
Testament and the Critics represents the answer to 
such a statement by a strongly conservative thinker. 
The six chapters give the impression of having been 
delivered from the pulpit. The makes the 
mistake of identifying Dr. Smith's position with that of 


author 
all ‘‘ higher critics."’ He then proceeds to turn loose 

His statement of his own posi- 
tions is assertive rather than argumentative. 


his guns, big and little. 
Some no- 
ticeable errors occur in the printing. 

The Old Testament Vindicated was carefully pre- 


It not a dia- 
tribe, but a calm and orderly examination of Professor 


pared, and is well worth perusal. is 
Smith's statements in order to show how he misrepre- 
sented the views of biblical Dr. Work- 
man distinguishes between different classes of such 
scholars. 


scholars. 


He intends to show that, while some are as 


destructive in their results and methods as. Dr. Smith 
thought them to be, others, no less entitled to respect 


for their ability and productiveness, are utterly the se: 
verse. He makes especial havoc of that pet ; harge of 
the half-baked skeptic, and, unfortunately, of the ova 
zealous conservative, that the progressive Bible studen, 
of to-day is in great danger of losing his reverence fy, 
the Bible as a divine book. Dr. Workman writes very 
tersely, leaving the reader to supply details for himself 
His book is highly suggestive for that very reason, 
Chancellor Burwash contributes a discriminating and 
helpful introduction. 
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The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray (Biographicg 
Edition), The Memoirs of Charles J. Yellowplush, ‘The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, etc. (8vo, illustrated, pp. xlii, 649. Barry 
Lyndon, The Fitz-Boodle Papers, Catherine : A Story, Men's 
Wives, etc. (8vo, pp. xxxvi, 711). Sketch Books: The 
Paris Sketch Book, The Irish Sketch Book, Notes of a Joy. 
ney from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. (8vo, pp. xliii, 77. 
New York and London : Harper & Brothers. $1.50 each.) 


The biographical edition of Thackeray's works, with 
its introductory pages by his daughter, Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, continues its triumphant progress 
with the third, fourth, and fifth volumes, presenting, respec. 
tively, The Yellowplush Papers, etc., Barry Lyndon, etc, 
and the Sketch Book, The volumes are handsomely pre. 
pared, and will delight the author's large audience by the 
reverential care bestowed by their publishers upon his cre. 
ations. The works themselves have passed beyond the 
necessity of editorial notice, if not of criticism, and can now 
calmly rest in the security won for them by the unassail. 
able pre-eminence of their famous writer. But an added 
interest has certainly been bestowed upon them by the 
admirable prefatory chapters which: Mrs. Ritchie has 
prepared with so much filial affection and sympathetic 
art, and which serve to give the edition its name. We 
gain, by their agency, a new and nearer acquaintance 
with our author as a man, and a finer conception of the 
ends he had in view. That both writer and works are 
the more endeared to us by this added intimacy speaks 
eloquently for Thackeray's genuineness of character, 
the enduring quality of his genius, and the delicate dis- 
crimination of his biographer. .The public is aware of 


his declared disinclination to biographies of himself 
ana ure Tact That MIS Gaupgwter tas aemrained iwyach ro he 


trust at the same time that she has proved indulgent to 
his public, gives her a claim to even a wider respect 
and a more ample appreciation than she now enjoys. 
Many hitherto unpublished sketches are incorporated in 
the present volumes, and give fresh evidence of Thack- 
eray's abounding humor and gift of pencil as well as 
of pen. 
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The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, Founder and First 
Editor of the Lancet. By S. Squire Sprigge. (8vo; pp. xix, 
509. London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $6.) 

The Lancet, one of the foremost organs of English 
medical opinion, was founded by Dr. Thomas Wakley 
in October, 1823. Though laboring constantly for the 
public good, it encous'@ ed almost incredible opposition 
from leaders of the profession it sought to serve, as well 
as from the rabble. This bulky biography relates in de- 
tail Dr. Wakley:s tictories over the conservatism, prejl- 
dices, and malice of his. various opponents, —eminent 
surgeons and disreputable quacks. . Besides his 
ous labors on his medical journal, Dr. Wakley found his 
way into Parliament, and filled with honor the office of 
coroner. 


strenu- 


To him are due many reforms in English 
legislation in regard to public health. His career illus- 
trates the amelioration in the medical profession 
its relation to the public during the past century 
narrative might have been condensed 
present size, 


and 
The 


into half is 
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Afloat on the Ohio: An Historical Pilgrimage of a T! 
Miles in a Skiff, from Redstone to Cairo. By Ret 
Thwaites. (16mo, pp. xiv, 334. Way & VV 
$1.50.) E , 

Mr. Thwaites is the secretary: of the State Histor 

Society of Wisconsin, and the author of some bo: 

ceionial history. With the laudable desire of b« 

thoroughly acquainted with the Ohio River as it 4 

peared to the pioneers of the West, he underto 

down that stream in a vessel of primitive type 

companions were his wife, his boy, and the doctor 

log of their six weeks’ voyage in May and Jun 


Chicago : 


the success of their romantic attempt to revive t] 
ciations of the last century, and may tempt oth¢ 
the same experiment’on “the Beautiful Riv: 
appendix contains a brief historieal outline a 
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cellent bibliography of the journals of 
travelers since 1759 A full index is 


added. “ 


A History ote SIAL (Oro, BP. 3, 448 

Halifax (N. 8S.) : A. & W. Mackinlay. 

Mr. Calkin writes for the information 
of young Canadians in school and home, 
oni he writes clearly and simply. But 
his book is equally useful for all who need 
a good outline of the Dominion’ s history, 
from the days of the first French explorers 
to the present. At times he has to walk 
over hot ashes, under which the lava still 
burns, but he walks warily. In his treat- 
ment of America’s relations to Canada, 
it might be objected that he does not 
tell the whole story. But he evidently 
tries to be fair, and ‘‘ séts down nought 
in malice.’ The reader will rise from the 
book with increased interest and respect 
for the young nationality at our north, 
The illustrations and maps serve their 
purpose, but are inferior to what Ameri- 
can school histories now supply. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


$0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contraét- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all adwer tising cords ticrecd- revere ep peel ONCE Wpure 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
bo the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display... Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Jerms of Sub- 
scription, see page 650. 


Is your brain tired? Take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It supplies the needed food for 
the brain and nerves, and makes exertion easy. 


Prophets of Israel 
AND THE 


History of the 
People of Israel 


By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Ph.D., D.D. 


Doctor of Theolo: y and Professor of Old Testament 
History in the University of Kinigsberg. 

Two very important aids to Sunday-school 
teachers and workers and Olid Testament 
students, for the flood of clear tight 

on Sunday-school lessons. 

“A compact statement from the hand of a master, 
and may be recommended to preachers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and general readers, as a trustworthy and in- 
teresting exposition.”—Christian Register, Bosten, 
Mass., on * The Prophets of Israel.”’ 

The (Boston) Watchman's opinion of “ The History 
of Israel; ’’ * Professor Cornill has an unusually direct 
«nd pithy style fora German, and especially a theolo- 
gian, and is a master of condensation. Added to these 
qualities there is a strength and beauty of expression, 
with occasional touch of eloquence, betraying a feeling 
and earnestness which are, perhaps, the more effective 
cause unexpected. ... ‘Taken in connection with the 
Scripture records, it becomes at many points an in- 
Structive and illuminating aid.” 


HOW TO GET THEM 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Third edition, pp. 
xvi, 194, Cloth, fine paper, and photogravure of 
fngele’s Moses, $1 Cheaper paper edition, 25 
THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


° 
indexed, cloth. Price, $1. 50. 


rome SPECIAL OFFERS 
onfined to Sunday-school teachers and officers of 
schools, Kible students, and the Clergy. Good 
only during October and November, 1898. 
« Per No: 1.—-$3 2 for $2.50. “* The History” and 
Court (monthly eee, pee ee ae and The oo 








325 pp., exhaustively 
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Funny 


stories. are 


When | Stood Face to 


Face With Death 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
bene story of his fear- 
ul exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, whea 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by dayfor death to come, 





Twenty 


Stories of 
MARK TWAIN / 


They relate to Mark Twain’s 
eccentricities, and his aptness 
in making the most ordinary 
episodes appear ludicrous. The 
brimful of fun. 


Joti ‘Wanarnrahe's Guiry C-1---! 
The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. 


Miss Wilkins in Her 
New England Home 


An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘ Jerome’’ and 
**Pembroke”’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception, 


as de- 


, These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FR SH 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Evening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SATURDAY 


Eewrranairm Dactr 


Was established in 1728 by 
Benjamin Franklin. It is 
handsomely i!lustrated and 
gives weekly the best servals, 
short stories and sketches 
the world can produce. ‘Tle 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. Both our 
publications, balance of the 
year as an introduction, for 
only Twenty-five Cents, 





























c ) one year, price, $1, the three for $2. so. 
a fle. o-; $2.50 for $1.50. Bye History of the Peo- 
(mumthly) ove year, peice, 8, bath for Bees 
ty ue year, price, $1, both for $1. so. 
one 3. $2 for $1. so:—** The Prophets of Israel,” 
i “ F ane Rly A Court (monthly) one year, 
eet. ox 1 io e. 
Offer No. 4.—“ The Prophets of Israel,”’ paper edi- 


tion, price oc rs 2 . 
Price, $1, both 7 a The Open Court for one year, 


Sundey-Gchoey — Absolutely free,—if you mention The 
with fall dn2°!, Limes,—sample copy of The Open Court, 
oats about siPtive circulars of our growing library, 
thinkers of wimshanen works of the foremost 
, - ime m this an i 

of philosophy and science. other lands in the fields 


oe PUBLISHING CO. 
London : Kegan Baan eereee® ares “i 


Now READY. 
The Century Co’s 
New Sunday-School Hymnal 


“HOSANNA” 


Edited by A. T. Schauffler. 


A Mew... 
[Primary Song Book 


Far superior to any primary 
book now in use. 


Childhood's 
Songs 


125 hymns, with acrostic and other chants. 
Pr'c2, 25 cents. 





For some time it has been felt that a first- 
class song-book for primary classes was a 
pressing need. Childhood’s Songs is issued to 
meet this manifest need. It is broadly Chris- 


all evangelical denominations. The music is 


i dso can be used by Sunday-schools of 
| new book is believed to be just what the Sunday-schools of to-day | ia”, 2nd se can De used by und ele 


want — a fine all-round hymn and tune book, with music well written} the very best. 
‘and within the compass of children’s voices, and adapted to all-the various! american Baptist Publication Society 


‘grades. Large handsome pages, strongly bound. The usual size,— unusual 
grices, $25.00 per hundred. For a sample copy remit 25 cents in stamps to | = = 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, New York. 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised tn this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Large Type Edition 


The Revised ° 
Bi ble with Refercnces 


At prices from $1.25 upwards 


The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 1898, says: 
* Probably a collection of more and richer refer- 

ences for comparing s« atere with scripture than 

has ever before been published ina single volume. 


Now Ready! Twenty Bow Copyright Edition? 
of the 


Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 
and Authorized American Editions 

Oxford Self- 

Pronouncing 


Bibles 


Practical 
Scholarly 
‘Simple 





ev. Dr. A. FP. Schauffler says: 
Rev, t “3 whole, | think it tA the best for the 
average teacher.”’ 


The Interior, Chicago, says: a pay. 
“Nothing offers even fair competition with it in 
general favor.”’ 
The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 1398, says, 
referring to the illustrations 
In this department this Bible is probably far 
superior to any other of those commonly called 
Teachers’ Bibles. Probably there does not exist 
another equally good compact collection of the 


kind. 


“Oxford India- 
Paper’ Editions 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed. 


The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898, of the 
Oxford India-Paper€ dition ; . 
“The climax in Bible-making. 1,624 pages in 
the compass of an inch. A marvelous piece of 
book-making on India paper.” 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 
American 
Oxford University Press 37767°5 
gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Recreation and knowledge result from playing educational 
games. Facts learned in playing them are not forgotten. 
Fireside Games teach yeography, history, arithmetic, 
literature, art, natural science, etc. (SOLD BY DEALERS.) 
Our Union, Straser Propie, Wip ANimaLs, Waite 
Squapron, Oak Leaves, Marte Grov &, Cuestxut Pvrrs 
Tur Pixes, Porviation, Fiacs, Fracrion-Puay, Ix THE 
Ww urrr-Hovsk, Ix Castie-Lanp, NaTIONALITIES, FIresipE 
Avtnors, Youne Fouks’ Avrnors, MAYFLowrr, 25c. each ; 
Aatistrs, Ix Dixiz-Lanxp. Pores, YELLOwsToNR, 35c. each. 

PROGRESSIVE Ni.or, for social entertainments, children’s 
parties, etc. Contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players. 35c. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Wr Sexp Frere to intro- 
duce our games a hand- 
some illustrated booklet 
“Education by Play,” list of 


of any game 


and list. Address Department 3, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Envelope System 


Is the Most Successful of all to RAISE 


MONEY for Religious Purposes. . . . | 


Church revenues wonderfully increased from the start 
We supply everything for it. Prices reduced. 
for Catalog and Brice Ast. 

PAUL & FALCONER COMPANY, 
204 Water Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Send 


SS. LIBRARY BOO 


Send for catalog. Goodenough & Woglom Co., N. 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, hefrht 2 ft. 4in., 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft. 
kes 1 1-16 or 1148 in. For any other 
Bt send for catalogue. Cut this adout 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size whee! wanted and we will send them 
by festant Cc. 0. D. EXAMINE THES at your 
reight depot and then pay freight agent 
Balance, $5.50 and freicht charges. 
SEARS, ROEBU OK & CO. (ine) CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Paper in 
His Pocket 


ts an indication of a boy's taste and character, and 
much of his success in life depends on the answer 
to the question, “What is the paper in his pocket?” 
Does it draw him upward or drag him downward? 
If he carries YouNG. PEOPLE’s WEEKLY in his 
pocket to read in odd moments it is bound to 
make him a brighter and better boy. Youne 
PEOPLE's WEEKLY is a paper with a purpose. That 
it succeeds in arousing young folks’ interest and 
sustaining it from week to week and year to year 
is shown by its circulation of nearly 225,000 copies a 
week. If you know a boy who should be learning 
to like good reading, see that he is supplied with 


Young People’s Weekly 


It is {Mlustrated handsomely by the half-tone process in black 

and white, also in colors. Its circulation should be doubled this 

ear. The boys and girls are ready for it. The way to give 
em a@ trial of it for several months is 


JUST THIS: To make new friends we will send 


feekly for four 
months for only 10 conte, 7 


te “Tt T, 
laces 


ml 


le’s 
tors ag pt aie ~~ us before 
January 1, 1899. Regular su ption price, 6 cents a 
year; to schools or clubs of three, 50 cemts a year. Sample 
copies free. Add 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 














Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Se Court 
: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 

ard authority.” me 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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A Sunday school room is apt 
to be a severe test of an 
organ on account of extremes 
of heatand cold. The Estey 
is built to stand such a test, 





and thousands of our organs 
have given satisfaction for 
years under the most trying 
circumstances, 


For the Home 


Many musical people declare 
that an organ occupies a 
place in the home that no 
other instrument can ever 
fill. 


New Styles 


to meet new ideas of home 
and chapel furnishing are 
now ready, and are fully de- 
scribed in our catalog. 


| 
| 
| 





| 


M4 2 a- 

| ; e So thoroughly has 

, the word Estey become identified with 

the organ business for the past fifty 
4 years that the two afe synonymous. 

Cheap instruments called organs have 

no right to the name. Send for Catalog. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 
HEAEEREEEESESESEBEESEOSESESSEESESEES ESSE ES ESE SES 


| 


Should 


games and a coupon good | 
for 


- In part payment | 
ofa sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us full price | 


and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 


KS 


ATT, 4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


Long Evenings are Coming! 
You Not Replenish the 


| Sunday-School Library ? 


| To do so easily and satisfactorily, send, 
first, for our valuable list of carefully read 
| and approved books, from all publishers, 


| which we sell at wholesale prices to li- 


| braries, sending them on approval if de- 


sired. You can get all the best books, 
always at lowest rates, by dealing with 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Sunda y=School Pictures 
Miustrating the International Lessons 


Price, postpaid, with cloth portfolio, 90 cents 
| manilla portfolio, 75 cents. 


heavy 
Sold only by the set. 


A series of+sixteen pictures for each quarter, from 

intings by famous artists and views from nature, there 
Coler one picture for each of the regular lessons of the 
quarter, and, in addition, four views of places referred 
to in the lessons. Fach illustration is beautifully printed 
on a separate card 7X9 inches in size, with full text, and 
the whole set of sixteen enclosed in a neat, substantial 
portfolio 

We keep a full stock of all the past quarters, commen- 
cing with 1898, so we can send a full set if desired 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 





| Cheap edition 


| averaging 308 P 


NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED. 


The New Citizenship. 
12mo, cloth, 306 p 
_ Toward the 
Wright. 12mo, cloth, 348 pp. 

The, Little Lame Lord. 
cloth, 265 pp. $1.25. 

Battiedoun Boys. Ky Evelyn Everett Green. 12mo, 
cloth, 229 pp. 75 cents. 

Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. By Ed- 
win W. Rice, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 336 pp., 13 full-page 

$1.25 


illustrations and map. 
Ny Charles H. Spurgeon 


By Samuel Zane Batten. 
p. go cents. 
Gtory Gate. By Julia MacNair 


SI. 
By Miss Elmslie. 12mo, 


Advice for Seekers. 
r2mo, cloth, 1 34 PP 50 cents 

_ Counsel for ristian Workers. By Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 12mo, cloth, 123 pp. 50 cents. 

Cheer for Daily Life.” By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
12mo, cloth, 120 pp. so cents. 

Friends and Foes of Youth. 
».1). x2mo, cloth, 132 PP 50 cents. 

Excuse Me. sy William C. Stiles, B.D. x2mo 
cloth, 132 pp. so c@nts. f 

Daily ‘ortion : Scripture lessons for Morning and 
Evening. 16mo, 764 pp. Cloth, go cents; leather, gilt 
edges, $1.50, leather, red under gold, $2. 

Little Lady of Lavender. By Miss Elmshe. New 
40 cents 

Mary Hubbard Howell’s Books. New edition 
Uniform binding, gilt t Pp. gvols. s2mo0. $7 

Garnet and Gold Series. Forty 12mo books, 
Bound in silk cloth, dark garnet and 


rold s J 
gold stamp er volume, so cents, postage 10 cents 
additional, or 40 books for $16 


The Favorite Series. 35 books, 
n . Bound im silk cloth; black and 
er volume, 30 cents, or 35 books for $8 75- 
cents per volume pr e ¥ 
Send for new illustrated ¢ atalog for full description. 


The Union Press, 1122 Chestnut St., Phila. 


In or dering goods, or in making inguiry concernine 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 

he advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


By Charles Wood, 


size 44%X6% 
gold stamp 
Postage, 7 


Vol. 4°, No, ry 


Literary Notes and News | 


Dr, Watson (lan Mac. 
laren) having Objecteg 
to the hesitation which 
many orthodox Christians show to calling 
our Lord by his personal name, Prebeng 

Whitefoord ef Salisbury Theological Col. 
lege, in the September Expositor, justifig 
this shrinking from that use of the nang, 
He shows that in the Gospels, although 
he is called Jesus in the simple narrajp 
of facts, he is never addressed by tha 
name, and that in the Acts and the Epig 


As to Our 
Lord’s Name 


tles there is a predominance of the use 
other designations alone, or of the aso. 
| ciation of the name with those designa, 
| tions. 

% 

In The Expositor fo 
September, Dr. J. Ren. 


Reconstructing 
St. Paul’s 
Correspondence de] Harris points out 
ithe resemblance of the Greek lettes 
newly discovered in Egypt to the apos. 
tolic epistles. He shows that some phrases 
in the latter, such as ‘‘ making mentiog 


|of you in my prayers,’’ 





was a usual ap 
| conventional form in Greek epistles, though 
never merely conventional or unreal. He 
also indicates how, in both the Egyptian 
|and the apostolic series, letters are fie. 
| quently a part of a written dialog. —a 
| comment upon the letters which evoked 
| them. On this basis he reconstructs in it 
| main outlines the letter from the Thess. 
| lonians to Paul that led him to reply in 
| his first letter to that church. 
| larly, he indicates some leading points ia 
| that of the Corinthians to Paul, which led 
to his writing 2 Corinthians. both 
cases he thus clears up what had been 
obscure points in those epistles. 
“ 


It has been charged 
against Tischendor 
that he took his tasks 
too easily, relying upon his credit asa 
| discoverer of new manuscripts, rather than 


And, simi- 


In 


Tischendorf 
Vindicated 





on the laborious collation and critical e 
‘amination which are needed in an editor 
of the Greek New Testament. Especially 
| it is charged that he did not himself e- 
| amine the passages in which the early 
| Fathers made important quotations from 
| the New Testament. In a recent number 
of Luthardt’s TZheologisches Littcratur- 
| blatt, Dr. Caspar René Gregory replies 
in the way of a review, to this attack upon 
| the credit of the great scholar. — Professot 
Gregory meets the attack with flat contra 
diction. Tischendorf, he says, read every 
| such passage carefully, and at one time 
| nobody could get any of the Fathers from 
| the rich collection of the Leipsic Univer 
sity because they were all at Tischer 
| dorf’s house. Especially, Tischendorf is 
| charged with having given no attention 
| Codex D, the famous Codex Beza of the 
| University of Cambridge, of which Blass 
Ramsay, and others make so much. Pr 
|fessor Gregory retorts that Tischendorl 
| copied that Codex with his own hand 
| 1840, examining carefully the alterations 
in it made by nine correctors ; that in 1848 
| he again collated it, and in 1849 recollated 
all the doubtfal passages ; in 1850 he 
collated the manuscript notes of its read- 
ings made by Tregelles ; and finally 
responded with Diibner and Hase to o> 
tain their account of single passages !0 the 
Codex. Finally, in 1851, he published 
the Codex, anticipating Dr. Scrivener’ 
This, 1 
Gregory justly says, is a proof of ' 
Dr. Tischendorf spent on his 
‘editor. His proof-sheets were ¢\ 


- ° shods 
| of the anxious carefulness of his metho™ 


| ” Foss 
edition by fourteen years. name 

he care 
rk 3 


idence 









October 1, 1898 





Books Received 


September 17 to September 24 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
AGreat Love. By Cc. L. Burnham. $1.25. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 
Lae and we Children, By Alice Hamilton 
‘South Sea Folk. By E. T. Crosby: $r. 
with Sout of a Pumpkin Pie. By Wm. E. 
Barton 75 cents. 
E B. Treat & Co., New York. 
By Rev. Chas. H. 
orner Stones of Faith. By 
~o ll, B.D., M.A. §2. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Letters to His Son on Religion. By Roundell. 
First Earl A Sa $1. 25, Peds 
N ture and Development of Animal In- 
The Nature By Wesley Mills, M.A., M.D., 
D.V.S., F-RS.C. $2 ; 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
By Order ba the Magistrate. By W. Pett 


Ridge 
Phases of ‘an ‘inferior Planet, By Ellen Glas- 









ow. $1.25 
contributions to “ Punch.” By Wm. Make- 

peace Th ackeray. $1.50. 

F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 
Selfhood and Service. By David Beaton. §r. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
Ph.D 


Morris Jastrow, Jr., 




















“Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 
«The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


The S unday School Times, September 17, 1898, says: 
‘The Nelson Teachers’ Bible is of high grade. The 
Illustrated Bible Treasury is a collection of helps more 
full than most others, and showing great care in prepara- 
tion. For example, any one who will compare its treat- 

ment of the geography, the topography, the astronom 
zy, mineralogy, botany, or the antiquities of t e 
with similar matter to be found anywhere else, 


























wi ‘ill find the comparison greatly to the credit of this 
Bible. There are about three hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions. ‘The Concordance, Subject-index, and Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary of Proper Names, are combined under 
one alp habet. Another especial ‘excellence is that its 
Concordance covers the Revised Version as well as the 
Old Versi yn.” 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to $7.00; 
or sent,postpaid,on rec eipt of price. Address,for particu- 


lars, Hos. Netson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., "New York, 


The Scofield Bible - 
Correspondence Course, 


Covering the entire Bible. 
By Rev. Cc. Il. SCOFIELD, 


OF EAST NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
Author of ‘‘ Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth.” 








The Bible the only text-book. No reference 
books required. Each Student a personal pupil. 
Students may begin at any time. Free Prospectus 
giving full particulars, with commendations of 
eminent teachers. Fee, $5.00. No extras. 


FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
47 Broad St., New York. 


Each issue of THE Yourn’s CoMPANION 
volume of 175 pages. 














JIN 




















Nov. 3. Some of My Dogs, Frank R. Stockton. 
Nov. 10. The Burning of the ‘‘ Sarah Sands,” Rudyard Kipling. 
Nov. 17. Two Episodes of the Spanish War, J. E. Chamberlin. 


Nov. 24. A New England Girl Seventy Years Ago, Mary E. Wilkins. 


Dec. 1. *The Watermelon Patch, W. D. Howells. 
Dec. 8. Congressional Oratory, Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Dec. 15. How the Queen Spends Christmas, Lord Lorne. 
Dec. 22. Incidents in a Singer’s Life, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 
Dec. 29. Notes of a Traveller, I. Zangwill. 


Every one who subscribes now will receive PREE the 
above-mentioned issues for the remaining weeks of 1898. 


THE YOUTHVS COMPANION |! 


--- FOR 1699.. 


The fifty-two issues of the new volume will, if possible, surpass those of any former 
year in variety, interest and high aim. Among the contributors already engaged are: 


HENRY M. STANLEY. BRET HARTBE. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. GEN. A. W. GREELY. 
MARY E. WILKINS. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. WwW. D. HOWELLS. 


P46 PP emnac@y 


SARAH ORNE JEWhTrIOT™ D. LONG. 













P oe as much good reading as a I12mo 
The following are leading features in forthcoming issues: 


546. 46a 2b 
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Write Yor our Souvenir - 


> Catalogue, 1899 Edition, % 





rour PIANO ORORGAN 


ON THE CORNISH PLAN 
; ww” SAVE HALF. 





Do My 





. 
: PIANOS F 00 


KY 5 500. - Our Catalogue, 
D4 =A WORK OF ART, is 


AS FREE == 


» AND IT EXPLAINS 












> EVERYTHING. It illus- 
> trates and describes all 
the Famous Cornish? 
American Organs and 
» Pianos, and will con- 
> vince you, as it has con- 
-¥ a quarter of a 
million before you, 
that me are the right 
Se wr buy from, 
dc wish to get a 
 atr stly High Grade 
Plano or Organ at 
factory cost and thus 
» Save Half. Youcan 
: a for CASH or on 
An Easy Payment 
Plan, to suit Your 
Own Convenience. 


ready to-day, and sent : 
FREE is to any address, all charges Get It now and 
take frp“ Kem of our extra Bonus on imme- 

offers now re Address: 


CORNISH 8, GO, = Waset 





gor eeee 






neato ence THIS PAPER. 








THE SU BSCRI BER who will send $1.75 at once, inclosing this slip or men- 


tioning this paper, will receive The Companion Free 
every week (beginning November 1st) until January 1, 1899, and a full year to January 
1, 1900. This offer includes the Companion Calendar for 1899, lithographed in twelve 
colors, suitable for the prettiest corner of the house. G14 





in a few hours 
among friends; 
others hay 


2 why no 
(=e 








ew Fila . o 
Parfeme 
Toilet a ete. gos 6 4 Gi Ene 
we 
Write —_ for *Sizoular and 
full particu! & REED, 


OROFTS & 
650 AUSTIN A AVE., B-62 OHIOAGO. 














Tuustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Sent on Request. 


PERRY MASON «& CO.,"201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Oxford Maps 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


LL 1€ Ma 14 of Palestine is necessary for the present 
$ 1 lessons. This, with our maps ot Egypt 
. Wes stern Asia, and St. Paul’s Travels, will 
lical Geogrs aphy. These maps are kept up 
t recent discoveries, and are accepted author- 
ng students. Special terms for the maps asa 


Oxford Map Publishers, | Oxford, Ohio. 


A Method for 
ae a Set of Maps 


ma 








PS, are hard to get, even when there is money 
er yet when the school feels poor. ‘ 


Tun , of Jackson, Illinois, a publisher of maps and 
atlases, | a scheme by which he offers a set of nine 
maps harts to any Sunday-school, rich or poor, 
arge or small, that will take a eolet tion according toa 
defir n of contributions proposed by him. His 
pee the endorsement of prominent Sunday- 


kers.— The Sunday School Times, June g. 


IDEAL STEAM COOKERS 
LEAD THE WORLD 


and are recognized everywhere as the 


best. Housekeepers and cooking ex- 

perts say its many advantages over 

all others are unquestioned. 
Steam-cooked food is to-day con- 


sidered far superior to the boiled. 
Meats and poultry, no matter how 
tough, are made tender and palatable. 
It is also a perfect sterilizer. 

The Ideal Cooker will cook yeur 
dinner all at ONE TIME on ONE 
BURNER on ANY KIND OP 
STOVE. Prevents —e th on 

pi to room, and IL - 
BU CE FUEL BILLS ‘*7\) PER CENT. } a A, 
ible—whistle blows when cooker needs more water. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM DINNER SETS 


T 





omes, 1 € 
rece tit ; ie er many pm ar ae y a 
‘ D orated English Dinner Set. A har 

nd for terms and illustrated catalog. 


TOLEDO ) COOKER CO., Box 65, Toledo, 0. 


_BIRD MANNA. Y 


great secret of yy 














Manna will sustuve thee 
will prevent their evone . ee rds 
them to good condition. If given durin, 
the season of shedding feathers it wi 
carry the little musician through this 
critical period without the loss of of song. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 15e. in stamps. 
Book Free. 





ONE OF i BEST BICYCLES MADE, finest seamless tu’ 
throughout, “hnest An 





= ait “es ou this 
mode! 650. 


grand 


two-piece hanger, hi grade 
ish p—— of igee or erene enamel,handsome ni 





ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and 
Grade latest 1898 
00 a Bicyele by express, C.O.D., 

on. Examine itat y our ex- 


est bargain 
you ever heard of, 
y the express 


$14. 96, and express 


THE VICUNA 


BICYCLE_Co. 
‘HAS FAILED... 


wheels have been 
turned over to us 
to sellat $15.95 
—less than cost of 
material © “¢ o. 
bing, best material throughout, drop fo connections, fu 
guaranteed single sabe ._ sooumatie tires, — 3 grade equipment 
el trimmingsany gear. We give & one you! 


Silicosis each Oar aa SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.), CHICAGO, ILL. 











ice the Ideal Cooker into thousands of 






~ AGENTS (or consumers) buy new Mitrailleuse gas- 








Sold by all dru Bi 
THE BIRD FOOD Co., 


No. 400 N. Third Si, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAS IT MERIT ?—OVER 300,000 SOLD 
PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE 


HOLDS ITS POPULARITY AS IT HOLDS MONEY 
The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your 
dealer for it, or 1 will send you sample at following prices, 


postpaid : Calf Seal 
No. ort holds $6.00 in silver . ° -$ 25 
= — = 6.00 “ - a 49 §$.75 $.90 
SS i. ee = ae 75 “go 
- fa © 50 .go 1.25 


Sole Manufacturer, 
JAMES S. TOPHAM 


PAT. DEC. 30, ’90 
Mention Mention The Sunday School Times. 


. SILAS GANDERFOOT 


4 Sacer! . book. eenven : 
FOLKS as seen by SILAS GANDERFOOT 
Humorous. Instructive. Uplifting 
Sells on sight 
Illustrated by Frank Beard. 5S 
pages. 215 pictures. Liberal terms 
Exclusive territory. Agent's outfit 
35 cents postpaid. Sample pages free 
DATE PUB CO. 84 Wabash Av. Chicago 


Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 








burners: no mantels; similar appearance and in- 

a ; prepaid, $1.25; three or more prepaid, | amything adver tised in this papers you will oblige the 

$x 3% For particulars or exclusive agency write publishers and the advertiser stating that you saw 
| A. . MOREY, La Grange, Illinois, inventor. | the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


| On request J. 5S. ROSS, 





PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 
1231 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. c. 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


he ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 





Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
Acompilation of the Choicest Hymns and Tunes of the 
Church withthe best Gospel Songs. 

367 Hymns, a Tune for Every Hymn. 

Pastors, S. S. Superintendents, Evangelists, 
Choristers, unanimously recommend it. 
Never before have we offered such a large and useful 
book at this low price. $25 per 100 copies. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The sermon or lesson may be made 
doubly yy- oo by the music by 
which it is followed. 


Sermons in Song 


contains 196 pages of newest and best songs with 
words and music; not one dull or wornout, more than 
100 original pieces found in no other. Limp cloth cover, 
good paper, 2c per copy ; $15.00 per hundred. 


, 108 Washington St, Chicago. 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Gend 15 conte for & year's subscription to the Tullar-Meredith Quarterly. 


MUSIC—NEW FORM—ca.vep 
“A Life-Story in Music and Picture” 


Instrumental—for Piano—18 pages—sewed. Divided 
into 10 sections, repress nting 10 periods from cradle to 
old age. Listeners hold librettos made up of 10 pages, 
with 10 large engrz 1, illustrations, with ¢ xplanations, 
Interests old and young. One of the very newest things 
in musk 1 copy of musk and 5 librettos sent, post- 


Description and sample page free, 


paid, for 40 cents 
ooster, Ohio. 


Cood Sacred Music 


brings joy and sunshine into your home. 


“SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE” 


| is the cheapest and best collection of Sunday school es en® 


hymns published If dissatisfied with your music, we 
please you. 224 pp. edition, 260 selections, 35c., $25 00. 
Abridged edition ,% pp. 133 a with Music, Boards, l5e., 
$10 per 100. Manila, l0c., $6 per } 


Worth- Western Music Co., 318 ‘Dearborn St, rn St., Chicago. 


SEEDS AND SHEAVES 


| A Carol Service for Harvest or Thanksgiving 


By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


Samples of these different services sent on receipt f $t. 
Price, 5 eents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
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The Siday School Titnes 


Ten Weeks for Ten.Cents 


For TEN CENTS The Sunday School Times will be sent on trial to any one FOR 
TEN WEEKS. More than one hundred thousand extra copies of this issue are going 
out with this message. Could you make a better investment than by sending us 
ten cents for a ten weeks’ trial subscription in your own name, or in the name of a 
friend who does not now take the paper? (Any number of trial subscriptions may be 
sent at this rate.) Every week THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES goes into every 
state and territory of the Union, and into about forty foreign countries. It expends 
not far from thirty thousand dollars a year for editorial and contributed matter. 
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These Special Articles will Appear, with 
Others, during the Next Ten Weeks 


How Does War Affect The Teacher’s Point of View 
the Soldier’s Personal Character ? 


By the Rev. H. A. BROWN, Chaplain of ** Roosevelt’s Rough 


Riders.”’ It has been Mrs. Sangster’s high mission to encourage and quicken the hopes 
and activities of hosts of workers in the Lord's service. 


exc 
dic 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


She understands the needs 
and limitations of the teacher in the Sunday-school, and in this article she points 


out sympathetically and clearly what the great purpose of every Sunday-school 
teacher ought to be. 


Chaplain Brown has been with the Rough Riders in camp, on the march, and 
under fire. He writes as a close observer, and his views are given with realistic 
word-pictures. His frankly stated convictions may surprise many. 


Missionary Possibilities in the Philippines 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


War sometimes renders good service to civilization by breaking down barriers and removing obstacles. Just now the eyes of ‘‘ the Powers" are on 
the Philippines, and toward the Philippines the Christian missionary is looking hopefully, because he knows that, of all civilizing powers, the claim of 
the gospel upon the Philippines is chief. It is of interest to know what the religious condition of these islands has been, and what the prospects for 
Christian progress now are. No one can answer these question better than Dr. William Elliot Griffis, whose long residence in the Far East gives him a 
right to speak by authority, and whose vivacious style makes him a particularly popular writer. 


The Preacher’s Saturday Night. About Literature and Things. 
By THOMAS SPURGEON, Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 


A message from the son of the famous Charles H. Spurgeon to teachers, 
superintendents, preachers, and to all the rest of Christ's workers whd on Saturday 
evening look forward to the teaching of God's Word on the following day. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Beneath his irresistible dry humor, Mr. Warner shows, in this article, the 


place of literature, rea/ literature, in the world, as ‘‘ the most precious gain in our 
long evolution of civilization."’ 


In order to secure all these articles, the trial subscriptions should be sent promptly. 


Change of Subscription Rates 


60 cts.—Five or more copies in a package to one address, ordered after Dec. 1, 1898, will be sent at the rate of 60 cents each per year. 
Please Notice this Particularly.—All package-club subscriptions now on the list, no matter when they expire, may be renewed for a 
year beyond their expiration date at the present 50 cent rate, if the renewal is received on or before December I, 1898. 

New package-club subscriptions are included in this privilege, whether as additions to present clubs or as forming new clubs. 
75 cts.—Five or more copies to separate addresses will hereafter be sent at a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 
: rate was $1.00.) This reduced rate goes into effect at once for both old and new subscriptions. 
$ 1.00,—Less than five copies, and more than one, will be sent to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


$1.50 There is to be no change in the present rate of $1.50 for single subscriptions, or in the $1.00 rate to ministers, missionaries, and 
$1.00 theological students. 


(The former 


Trial Subscriptions.—Trial subscriptions received before December 1, even though expiring after that date, if renewed as 


regular package-club 
subscriptions, either with old clubs or with new, will be taken at the present 5° cent rate. 


Free Copies.—One free copy additional will be allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cént or 60 cept rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


wuwweeeeceeceEEEEEECEEESSCSESES 


103! Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


See 


€<étecceeccecececccecececeee™ 





October 1, 1898 


From Our Meighbors 


At Sakata, Japan 
a H. De Forest, D. D., in Congregational Work] 


T was a pleasure to find in Sakata seven 
Christians of various denominational 
hues. A yourlg man in the post-office 

was the active one among them, and he 
nad been teaching a dozen young men in | 
English, in order to get them to study the 
story of Jesus. He held the first meet- 
ing in his own room, into which twenty 
persons crowded. A second was held in 
the house of a merchant whose wife is a 
Christian. A third was held at a school- 
house, where I was asked to speak on 
.: Education in the United States."’ 
This invitation was so exceptional that 
it deserves notice. Five teachers called 
at the hotel, and, in giving me the invita- 
tion to speak, they told me again and 
again it was not to be on religion, for 
nothing of that sort was allowed. It pays 
for the missionary to be able to show that 
he is not utterly ignorant of everything 
but religion ; that he is not ‘‘ rotten with 
religion,’ as they say out here. They 
had a good audience of teachers, gradu- 
ates, leading men of the town, as well as 
of pupils, and nothing astonished them 
more than to know that in the Cabinet of 
the United States there is no department 
of education, and no national system. 
An after-meeting of an hour or two took 
place, in which I was asked all sorts of 
questions about the geological structure of 
Japan; the coal-mines, and how they 
differ from our coals; how sea-shells 
appear far from the shore, and high on 
the hills; how old their chékai mountain 
was, etc. Then upon the uses of wealth 
in America ; the number of millionaires ; 
the methods of producing wheat; the 
difference between Japanese and American 
farming. And at last, ‘*What are the 
peculiar tenets of the Christian religion ?’” 
A meeting of this kind, I think, is often 
exceedingly helpful in overcoming preju- 
a ane in gaining an opening for direct 


‘Iy was taken to see the old Prince's 
gardens, and also one belonging to the 
wealthiest citizen of the place. I visited 
the lighthouse, where the keeper and his 
wife are both earnest Christians. Here I 
heard the strange story that occasionally 
old people come to the house to see the 
light, and to worship it as a god. 

I was taken to a Buddhist temple, 
where, on either side of the altar, were 
the looms of the-enterprising samurai, 
whose factory is not yet built, and whose 
bump of reverence isn’t big enough to 
prevent them from rattling their machinery 
right in the face of the Buddha. Here I 





was invited to address the bright, healthy 
samurai factory girls, but I was too tired 
with talks and addresses. 

Far less interesting was another temple 
wherein are the bodies of two emaciated 
priests, who died over a hundred years 
ago, at the ages of sixty and seventy re- 
spectively. Doubtless these men inspired 
respect for their seemingly saintly and 
sacrificing lives, and even now, as the 
priest solemnly rolls up the curtains that 
conceal their propped-up forms, and 
reverently intones their virtues, some are 
sincerely affected at the revolting sight of 
these dried carcasses. ‘‘There are only 
‘lvé such saints in all Japan,’’ the bright 
young priest told me. ‘That's five too | 
many,’’ I wanted to say, but refrained. 

On every side 1 saw the results of the 
‘errible earthquake that smote the town 
over three years ago, and that shook down | 
half the houses, which were, of course, 
soon in flames and entirely destroyed, 
slowly burning to death scores of people 
who were trapped in fallen buildings... . 
; On my way back I was detained at 
another city, Tsurugaoka, for two ad- 
a No andiences could be more 
al — and seemingly appreciative. In 
« atge city where I stopped for the night, 
Just as I was going to bed, in came two 
7oung men, one of whom said, for sub- | 


stance : — am a Christian ; I was bap- | 
tized in Sendai ; 


your wife, years ago, | 
taught the Bible to the girl Be ates is 
wn Pc There are ten of us Sendai 
eee bere is this province, of whom | 
“ © are Chistians, and two more are 
adout to 


become Christians,*’ 





|'Men’s Handkerchiefs 


|Special Shoe 


} bor all Fay pet and Capes, Furs, Silk Waists 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


It Pays to Buy 


in Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Stores 


always, but this autumn more than ever, 
when, in these greatly enlarged stores, all 
the beautiful, seasonable, and sensible 
fabrics, fresh from the world’s best looms, 
are here to please the feminine fancy and 
satisfy every requirement of fashion. 
Never were plain fabrics more pleasing 

Never were Dress Novelties more striking 


25 cents to $2.50 a yard 


and there are samples here waiting for 
you, if you want them. 


Silks The great Bonnet of Lyons, rec- 

ognizing our importance in the 

Silk trade of America, makes for us 

especially a 22-inch Black Taffetas, 

absolutely pure dye, and which will 

not crack. We have never seen it 
matched at $1.25. 


The Price, $1.00 


Other Black Taffetas as low as 50 
cents, as high as $2.00. 

Colored Taffetas Silk in 62 new 
colors. Also 50 different combina- 
tions of heaviest Glacé Taffetas Silk. 


The usual 87 4 cent quality. 
gt Ree 75C- 


HERE AT . 

Everything new, every staple kind 
of Silk in black, colors, or fancies, are 
gathered here for your choosing. We 
are glad to send samples. 


Little. change in the style of 
that universal favorite, the 
Tailor-made Costume. Lit- 


Tailor-made 
Costumes tle chance for a change—it’s 
about perfect. Jacket a trifle 


longer, perhaps, but that’s all. 
We offer suits of 
English Melton, dark 
blue or black, welted 
seams, jaunty jacket 
lined throughout with 
silk serge. Skirt vel- 
veteen bound, and 
lined with percaline. 
A most genteel outfit, 
and 


~ Fad $7.5 oO 


logue at $10.00, 
$12.00, $15.00, and 
upwards. Do you 
want this catalogue? 
Send. 


The 
Daubrey 
Kid Glove 


Made especially for 


us in France, from | | 


selected kidskins,and 
guaranteed to be the 
equal of any Kid 
Glove sold elsewhere 
at $2.00. All colors, 
white and black. 
Foster hook, patent 
clasp, or 4-button. 
Each pair warranted. Women’s, all $ I ff Oo 


sizes . 


Men’s Daubrey, white, black, or colors, plain or 
embroidered backs, at the same price. 


Fall 
ry et Woman’s absolutely Fast Black 
Hosie ‘otton Hose, of soft, elastic yarn, high 
spliced heels, and double soles, so as to sell them to THe 
SuNDAY SCHOOL Times readers at 6 pairs for $1.00. We 
think it the equal of any 25-cent stocking sold, and ex- 
ct it to make us thousands of friends among THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES women readers. 


Handkerchiefs Hundreds accepted our 


August offer to send 6 
women’s fine embroidered Swiss Handkerchiefs for $1.00, 
to be paid for if kept, or returned if not wanted. one 
came back. We repeat that offer, or will send 6 women’s 
pure linen, richly embroidered Handkerchiefs of Fall 
importation, at $1.50. Pay for them after you see them. 


By taking an enormous quantity— 
about half the output of the mill—we 


Pure linen, 
; . P liberal. size, 
ony width of hemstitch, 25 reg we $ I 38 


«<6 6 6 6466 6: @ 
Children’s Handkerchiefs {inc 
dainty printings on Y%-inch hem, 6 75C. 


for . . eee 
The S & "ta Just a hint of our perfectly 
. . . . , 

men’s Shoes. Of soft-finished 
glazed kid, flexible oak-tanned 
soles, Goodyear welt, which combine to make the shoe 
what it is. All sizes and widths, all toes, cloth or kid 
top, kid or patent-leather tip, button or lace, The price, 


3-00 


Of kid or plump box calf, 
S. & C. kangaroo cn, straight-foxed, 


backstays, solid oak-tan soles 
School Shoe square edge, button or lace, an 
all sizes. The price, $2.00. The best men of the future 
are wearing these shoes. 


Catalogues 


| Many of them beautifully illustrated, and which 


we send free on request. Women’s Costumes 
, 


Muslin nderwear, Children’s and Infants’ 
Wear, Embroidered Flannels, Books, Shoes, 
Linens, Gioves. Ask for any others wanted. 


Be sure and address Dept. S.U.N. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 


Its E 


to Take 
Pictures 


With Our 





‘“‘Bo=-Peep B”’ 





Camera 





Because it is the best ever produced, and does all the work of a 


$25 camera. It is fitted with a 


Bausch & Lomb double valve 


unicum shutter and our improved rapid rectilinear lens, single 


swing back, rising and falling front, and carries 3 plate-holders. 


It is made of thoroughly seasoned ‘mahogany throughout, not of 


common white wood. 


See it at your dealers. 


Price, $16. 


Catalog FREE, if you mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Manhattan Optical 


Co. of New York 


Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J. 























shaped special S. & C. Wo- | 





THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 
unequaled in retaining shape, Wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 

All feet and fancies fitted The limit 

in toes, heels, and leathers. of excellence 

‘or 
QUALITY. 
in 

COUNTS workmanship. $3.00 
In thes sen- ‘ from start 
tials this deus to Queen Quality to finish. 
‘* FOERDERER’S’’ VICI used exclusively. 


style, 
fit and comfort, 
material, 


Trade-mark 
on every 


send for cat- 
alogue and 

pair. where to 
If your dealer buy them. 
hasy’t them, 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 














> . 

Morris Chair FREE: 
Solid Oak, finely upholstered. A 
small order for ea, Coffee, 
Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, 
Soap, Etc., will sectire your 
choice: Morris Chair, id 
fatch, Camera and 
Outfit, Ladies’ Rattan 
Rocker, Ladies’ Roll- 
Tep Desk, Bicycles 
Etec. No money requires 
with your order. We 

pay the Express. 
Titustrated Catalogue for 

the asking. 
G. A. POLSOM & CO., 

192 Hanover Street, 

Dept. F. Boston, Mass. 





COLLARS and | 
CUFFS « « « 


INEN 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. ‘he turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. 


Ten cullars 
Send 6c. in stamps for 
Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 











~ Kid Gloves 


Timely arrival of a hand- 


some assortment of Kid 
Gloves in all the new‘fall 
colors, such as tans, ox- 
blood grays, browns, 
reens, and black. They 
Reve the two-clasp fasten- 
ers, and are equal to regu- 
lar $1.00 gloves, and 
might be classed with many 
at $1.25. Our price for 
these is 


Postage 2c. extra; if registered, 10c. 


GILCHRIST& CO., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 1, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


second-class matter.”’ 


Change of Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers, 


‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate ad- 
75 cts. dresses will hereafter be sent at a re- 
duced rate of 75 cents each, pe year. (The former 
rate was $1.00.) ‘his reduced rate goes into effect at 
once for both old and new subscriptions. 

1 00 Less than five copies, and more than 
$ . © one, will be sent to separate addresses 
at $1.00 each, per year. 

60 t Five or more copies in a package to 

cts. one address, ordered after December 1, 

1898, will be sent at the rate of 60 cents each, per year. 

All package-club subscriptions now 

Please on the list, no matter Whea they 
Notice this 


expire, may be renewed for a year 
Particularly beyond their expiration date at the 
is received on or be 


resent so cent rate, if the renewal 
ee December 1, 1898. ’ 
New packege-club subscriptions are included in this 
rivilege, whether as additions to present clubs or as 
Crmies new clubs. 
> One free copy additional will be al- 
Free Copies lowed for way ten copies paid for 
in a club at either the 75 cent or 60 cent rate. 


$1.50 iit tare of gr.90 for single subscrip- 
$1.00 


tions, or’in the $1.00 rate to ministers, 
missionaries, and theological students. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


ve Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional gabec rip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at The pogo for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, then so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed a is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the 50 cent 
rate can have a copy transterred from a package toa 
separate address for 25 cents when the year’s subscrip- 
tion has over six months to run. When it has six 
months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to 
the end of the year’s subscription. Those who have 
paid the 60 cent rate can have the change made at any 
Dividing Latge packages at the 60 cent rate 

may be divided into smaller packages 
a Pac kage of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subsoriber beyond 
the time aid for, unless by special request. 

Snoug copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 


How Papers 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one aldress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 





Fruit Stains 
Cleaned 


“Fruit stains vanish from linen 
if the stained spot is spread over a 
bowl and through it is poured a cup 
of boiling water made milky with 
Fairy Soap.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE-—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 


Bold evesywhenota three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send us your name, address, 
and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
pers, to nearest office Retee, 


and we will mail you a 
copy of a beautiful painting in water col- 
ors entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran. Size 1734x% in. 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St.Louis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 


& WaSNing 


Clothes Dishes 


SAVES 
Time 


Money Healit! 
Wear 
and lear 


4 
spy \y 


BrwaAkt 
MIAN IWS 


, 
] 
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Send as Pearline.” 


it Rac 


Vv 


\Y BUSY DAY 


Peddlers and some unstrupulous grocers will tell you ** this is as good as” or “ the same 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled..and if your grocer sends you 
k something in place of Pearline, 


be honest—send id bock. 





1AMES PYLE. New Yorks _ 











Ghe Simday School Gimes 


Contents for October 1 


Poem: 
Golden Silence. 


Editorial : 


Notes.—One-Tenth or Ten-Tenths. Praise 
and Petition. Boundaries of Breadth. Re- 
sponsibility of a Leader. How Men Grow 

On the Taking of Advice 


By Richard Burton... . 


Notes on Open Letters: 


Chief Purpose of Christ's Life. Usher's 





Chronology in the Light of To-Day 


From Contributors: 


At a Queen's Coronation. 
Brantsen 


By the Baroness 


came a Christian. 
A Flourishing Sunday-School with no “ At- 
tractions.” 


My Jerusalem. By Anna T. Dean 


For Children at Home: 
For Chunkey’s Sake. By Ethel MacNish 


For the Superintendent : 

An Order of Service for October 16..... 
“Never Twice Alike.”” By the Rev. Carlos 
Tracy Chester .. aes 
Souvenir of a School's Silver Anniversary. 
Willingness to Accept Suggestions... . 


For the Teacher : 


The Teacher's Bible. 
Aiding by Asking Aid. 
the Lesson Story 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Scholars Memorizing 


How the President of the Japanese Diet Be- 
By M. L. Gordon... . 


By Mildred Cabell Watkins. . . 
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Lesson 3. October 16. The Temple Repaired 
2 Chron, 24 : 4-13 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
Dr. William Wright . 
Work and Workers : 
Convention Calendar i e.4 en @ 
How Cuban Children in America are Being 
Cared for. By Julia M. Terhune 


| Books and Writers: 


Old Testament Literature ‘2% oC a 
The Works of William Makepeace Thac keray. 
The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley. 
Afloat on the Ohio. A History of the Do- 
minion of Canada 
Literary Notes and News: 
As to Our Lord’s Name. 
Paul's Correspondence. 
dicated ° 
Books Received 
Business Department: 
Advertising Rate . 2 ee 6 
Change of Subscription Rates 
From Our Neighbors: 
At Sakata, Japan. . 


Reconstructing St. 
Tischendorf Vin- 


Worth Repeating: 
At Night [poem sede 
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QUILT PATTERNS 
We want every 
have our book of 400 De- 
signs, containing 
tiest, Queerest, scarcest, most 
grostesque patterns, from old 
log.cabin to stars and puzzle 
designs. All Sent postpaid 
for 5 2c. stamps (or silver 
dime) for esc. LADIES’ 
ART CO., 263 Pine St., 
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Worth Repeating 


At Night 
[By John Gay] 


OW night in silent state begins to rise 
And twinkling orbs bestrew th unclor 
skies ; ‘Oudy 
Her borrowed lustre growing Cynthia lengs 
And on the main a glittering path extends. 
Millions of worlds hang in the spacious air 
Which round their suns their < 
steer ; 
Sweet contemplation elevates my sense, 
While I survey the works of Providence. 
O, could the muse in loftier strains reh, Arse 
The glorious Author of the universe, 2 
Who reins the winds, gives 
bounds, 
circumscribes 
rounds ; 
My soul should overflow in songs of pra se, 
And my Creator's name inspire my lays! 
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What to Do with Our 
Suspicions 


(Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger] 

: h avoid being suspicious, it is of the 

first importance that we know what 

to do with our suspicions, for th 
two words differ in more than their gram. 
matical construction.. While to be sys. 
picious leads to jealousy and envy and 
all uncharitableness, breaking friendship, 
destroying affection, embittering all social 
relations, and rendering life itself an ip. 


is at times inseparable from ordinary jn. 
telligence. 

A suspicion is only a doubt, a fear,a 
misgiving, an unpleasant suggestion of 
the mind, which may or may not have 
reasonable grounds. So long as huma 
nature is imperfect, and our knowledge 
of it meager, suspicions of various kinds 
will occasionally flit across every active 
mind. It is the different methods of 
dealing with these apprehensions tha 


or—-titato ar prevent the suspicious cha 
acter. One man broods over them, che. 


ishes them, magnifies them. He find 
nourishment for them in a_ thousand 
trifles. They increase and multiply within 
his mind, till his life becomes a pain to 
himself and a grievance to others. There 
are very few people so hard to deal with, 
and so difficult to live with, as the 
thoroughly suspicious man. He ignores 
the goed points of his fellow-men, and 
places their faults uppermost. Out of 
their defects, real or fancied, his imagina- 
tion weaves a tissue of evil, often as fat 
from the truth as the east from the west 
His friends, after trying in vain, by 
banter and ridicule, or by serious argu 
ment, to disarm his numerous suspicions 
at length give up the effort, and leave 
him to his own unwholesome imaginings 
By degrees, as this trait becomes increas 
ingly manifest, he is shunned and dreaded; 





uilter to | 


the pret- | 


| man suspects that one whom he 


some are indignant, others are wounded; 
séme despise him, others fear him; al 
unite in forsaking him. This again tt 
acts upon him to enhance the evil, and 
his own happiness is poisoned with the 
noxious atmosphere, which he chooses 0 
inhale. 

Many excellent people, seeing thes 
baneful results, exhort us with zeal 
stifle every suspicion in the bud, to allow 
it no entrance into the mind, or, having 
entered, to drive it out with a strong hand 
This is seldom possible, and still mor 
seldom satisfactory. As we’ have said, 3 
simple suspicion is only a suggestion of 
the mind, unpleasing, indeed, but nd 
necessarily unjust. Yet, whether true # 
untrue, it should be only a transient stalé 


| of mind, and never suffered to become 4 
permanent one. 
| the heart as an established tenant is ® 


To allow it to dwell # 


take the road which leads to a grievo® 
calamity. On the other hand, to ty : 
drive it out is generally futile. It ™ 


| return again and again with renewed for 


and with fresh arguments in its favor. 

A much simpler and surer way 5° 
test its accuracy. If it is a possible thi 
let it be proved to be either a truth or 4 
delusion. In either case, the suspici® 
itself will perish. Either it will ? 
changed into a certainty or it will va” 
like any other phantom. For example? 


has 


tolerable burden, yet to’ have a suspicion | 
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usted is unfaithful. There may be more 
: less ground for such a_fear to stand 


n, but so long as it remains in his + 
rind it is distressing to himself, and it} - 4 eep in & or 
os lly unjust to another. On the : 


may be crue 


ether hand, if Re, erage ¥0 nage » Keep informed of what is going on; read the papers and THE 

- his mind, and it shou prove to be ; Z . a : 

= he might deeply regret having neg- : magazines; save time from housework for Perfect Dentifrice. 
7 ted the warning. It is clearly the path : 

of ae lom to sift the matter to the bottom, 


th Rubifoam is the 
thus either blowing the suspicion to the 


winds, OF turning it into am assurance. ; ’ .- ( lon best dentifrice. 
hen he is no longer tortured by doubt : el “a4: 4 

wy vr. on the one hand, of making . oma, The best people 
false charges, and, on the other, of finding 7 >i use the best denti- 
them true. Either innocence is ex- : ‘t s : 
onerated or guilt is proved, and, al- : frice. 
hough in the latter case pain may still WASHING POWDER 

a yet the suspicion, as such, has . : Therefore, the 
fled from his mind. Bacon has well put : It saves both time and labor best people use 


it thus : ‘There is ae creme agp and gives results that please. : 
suspect much, more than to know little ; : . ; R : if 

and, therefore, men should remedy sus- , New jon m. y aa eaags aa be hia. § : UBI OAM 
picion by procuring to know more, and ; re — 


not keep their suspicions in smother. Do you! 
What would men have? Do they think 


’ . e ° 
those they employ and deal with are 9 ee emaee Dah « 
saints? Do they notthink they will have dress E. W. Hoyt & Co, 
their own ends, and be truer to themselves Lowell,*Mass. 
than to them? . . . Certainly the best =— ——————— - 


poms ee Oe Sasi I PRINT MY 
Sates the oe ro oo suspects, for A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from | hic aI OWN CARDS 
, 


thereby he shall be sure to know more of 


* 
the truth of them than he did before, and Imminent Death by ; a Envelopes, etc., with the $5 


withal, shall make that party more circum- mnoney. = Big prokis prindng 
ers. “ 


spect not to give further cause of sus- —— arger press, $38, 
pe - F prints circulars or small news- 
picion. : — ‘Type-setting easy ; 
“iat = P ° . \ rintec instruction sent. 
Such discipline as this will not only oy Fun for spare hours, - old or 
be the best solution for each suspicion as , ‘ " youn z. Send stamp foncata- 


° . . . yt presses, type ape 
it arises ; it will have the further benefit wn. te pre ete” paper, 
of preventing a suspicious habit of mind. 


KELSEY &CO., 


AO = 
For it is not the sudden birth of these Wea, Meriden, Connecticut. 
misgivings, but the secret nourishment of - - = ——— 
them, that poisons the mind. Expose Educational 


them to the clear light of truth, and they 
vanish like shadows before the sun. But| A Case Stated by Dr E. Cc Laird 

hide them, and cherish tl tly, or, J . . 

nwt ‘a ah shart wer yr 8 yan Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical 
seat in strength ea et sight rng Association, and formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: 

ing life and happiness with their corrosive * Mr. , aged 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceedingly 


tafinence, Proswate comeiten exhibiting samistakable symptoms of Bright’s Disease, viz. : puffi- 


+f wominad ashoin. 
a —= heart involved, inability to take a recumbent pos On for any Tetigth dl tinested. AM dere 
and legs so swollen that he could not wear his shoes, and uremic poison to such | eae ke D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
an extent that he was generally asleep when sitting in his chair. Examination | § offhe Sunday School Times. 
the day after his arrival, both chemical and microscopical, showed the presence of albumen, sae enneniinaeeaneneeeennanents 


4 tube-casts, and epithelium, confirming the diagnosis of Bright’s Disease. This situa- | : mers 
tion, especially in view of his advanced years, seemed to preclude the possibility of | BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL, A grand success. 
; benefit from any remedy. He was put, however, upon the water of Spring No. 2, which, | Tuition, diploma, and degree, “‘ Master of Ancient 
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oe 9° 
Do Not Stammer 

Bisnors Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and C. . Fowver, Buffalo, N. Y., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, endorse the Phila- 
delphia Institute for the permanent cure of 
staimering, Stuttering, and other defects of 
speech. 
Send for 60-page Book to. 3099 Spring Garden 


Tice 1 2! 
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to my equal surprise and gratification, proved promptly and highly beneficial, and to | tT BURTON. « Co | oF age 
such an extent that he rested comfortably in bed, which he had not been able to do | ————_____—_____ ——— 
for several months previous. His improvement, excepting an intermission at one time | 
when applied, is most of a few days, was continuous and steady during a stay of twelve weeks at the Springs, and so | 


po YOU 
rapid that, when he left, not only had all symptoms of his trouble entirely disap- | : TAMMER ? 
BRILLIANT, and that is the peared, but he had gained largely in flesh, and possessed a healthful vigor byno| 3 ry 


effect you want when using means common to men of his years.” | GR, Wate tor oar 100 poms eoenle, comtate: 


ing 25 illustrations and halftone engrav- 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gener- A B t interestiug to every stammerer, 
a stove polish. When an old BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ally. Pam philets on application. YZ : ; > Bent See oe any address for six cents 


to cover postage Address 


wy ine 
stove is polished it should PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. RM LEZ _thoLowis School or Stammerers 
look as bright as new—that A \ | ss Church Furnishings 


is the result when you use cansianinticniteemtaaaaiae agai 
atin: It be up in plES GAIL BORDEN WHY DON'T YOU 


= Try f Sunday-school 
paste, cake or liquid form. AWE : E AGLE RR AND | Magic Lanterns to interest the 
*hildren ? Write f r reduced 
Remember that every pack~ [T- oti. 
age is N C is McIntosh Battery 
. Cuaramtess. 0 ONDENSED ILK. —_—-+ and Optical Co. 


i - 521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED BABIES sHoULD ———__——_—____—_— 

Be In Every HOUSEHOLD. SENT ON APPLICATION. As Sunday-School 
New YORK ConDENSEG MiIiK CO. New Yorn, f Banners 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR ant ite a4. and we will ‘ yr The better oe rey 2 
bew 1899 patiorm Bick prego Wee ee you, tals big $25-ib. AVE 1 YOUR FUEL rices sure to please. An ele- 
Gan stori by frvight O.0-De eebpene See aee woes S re / ¥ ' pone line for selection Prices, 


K 
E . 
— . By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR ' ' $3.00 up. Send for catalog. 


With its 120 Cross Tubes, =F The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 
ly satisfactory = a ONE stove or furnace does the work of Cincinnati, Ohio 
€nd the greatest aad tg ein: TWO. Drop postal for proofs from fed - 


' . 

prominent men. ‘ 

% emin ton TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, Oe OUR TEPREOPTICCN. 
where we have no active agent we . ANo GIL [ANTERNS 

will sell at wholesale price. Write at Rim 4 > eau Yerwear h 

ae Sane Li . Re COMPANY J} SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, iy 96 og a hey 


~ L.MANASSE 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG FR rz 88 MADISON © CHIAGO 1 


sae rite stonte, «, STOVE CATALOG =— : — 
42525; mado fom tage ze No. 8, oven is 164x18x11, Sop and Sanday School 
in ingheeVy linings and Grates, tates maree aves heavy CHURCH Siting 

ons on » hand . vy - 
po ’ 
































BIRD : 16 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
—_—_—_— 





some nickel-plated ornamen- °F buy marble or granite ool lessons illustrated with Maote aaaternan 
ine em WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, DON T tii you bw WHITE BRONZE. Stereo ticon Views. Finest operates, Gs aaceee, 


i enduring: less expensive. 1 particulars and prices in 24 page book— 





More artistic an 
to suit all. Work Gelivered everywhere. Color greatly | MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassae 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. improved. Write for designs and information. Coos 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning NO Moss Grewing. NO Crumbling. THE GREAT CHURCH & I G HT 


anything adnertised in this paper, you will oblige the Sor clecttic 1. Send 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE GO.” | dimensions.” Heck of Light and 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 350 Howard Avenue, bridgeport, Conn. | estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, 55: Pearl St., New York, 
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Gorvrisnt. 
“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


WORLD 
go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of | 
Scouring Soap. Try Tt. | 
Love’s Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if singe are upturned while hcuse- 
cleaning goes on— es »lar One remedy 
{ I 


ne her again. 
is within her reach. she uses Sapolio everything wi 


look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over. No. 28. | 


B. & B. 


Rich silks and 
dressy dress goods 


We want your preference— 
and the way we expect to get 
what we want is by making it 
pay you to buy here. 


Dress goods as low as 10 


six dollars. 

You're sure of large as- 
sortments here—probably the 
largest—certain of finding here 
the best to be had anywhere 
—want you to send for sam- 
ples, and let goods and prices 
show you can get it here for 
less money, styles and quality 
considereck 

32-inch all-wool dress goods, 20c. a yard 
—as good goods as these under 25c. is worth 
attention. 

See what choice, stylish, novelty dress 
goods, 75c. and 85c. a yard—compare with 
any you know of at a dollar. 

Cheviottes—the most wanted goods of | 
the season—here are widths, qualities, and | 


money’s worth that samples of will tell a con- | 
vincing story: 





41-inch, 40c. 52-inch, $1.00 


45-inch, §0c. 54-inch, 1.25 
50-inch, 75§c. 58-inch, 1.50 
—fine all-wool cheviottes in the late new 

shades. 


Poplins—leader among the favored smooth 
fabrics—two lines of merit—-44-inch, 75c. ; 
47-inch, $1.00—superb, plain-colored weaves. 

Silks—largest assortments of choice silks 
we've ever shown—styles at 50c., 75c., $1.00, 
both evening and novelty silks, it will be of 
interest to get samples of. Hundreds of 
pieces plain and fancy and striped Taffetas, 
75c. a yard—superb silks for the money. 


Samples cost you nothing. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


10t0$25 SAVED 


in buying direct from factory. 
ays free tria’. No agents large | 
profits to pay.No money inadvance | 
365 Kenwood Machine for....... $42.50 
No better Machine at any price, | 
$50 Aartington Machine for -s«.. 819.50 
Other Machines $5.00, $11.50 and $15.00 | 
all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
use. Catalogue and testimonials free 
Write today for special freight offer. 
ve 
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158-164 West Venere ey fe LS 
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I TIONARY 


1524 pages 


1380 pages 
9% X6% X3 inches 


11X8X3 inches 


856 pages 
ouX7% we \% inches 


Notice the great amount of matter contained in these six books, written 
and compiled by some of the greatest biblical scholars in the world. 





Cruden’s Concordance 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Complete in two parts. 
Contains 856 large octavo pages, handsomely and strongly bound in 
cloth. Christians of all denominations know that S< ripture is the best 
interpreter of Scripture, and, next to the sacred writings, no volume bet- 
ter deserves a place in the library of the Christian than Cruden’s Concord- 
ance to the Holy Scriptures. 


The Life and Epistles of 
Saint Paul 


By_the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge; and 
J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool, 

Contains ror, large octato pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, et 

is printed on the same quality of paper, and is the same in size, as Smith’s 

Dictionary of the Bible, and bound in uniform style. It is not an abridge- 

ment, but an exact reprint of the greatly improved ‘* People’s Edition.”’ x 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 


Edited by William Smith, -D., C 
aleoreliy os ne th, LL.D., Classical Examiner of 


Contains 1024 large 


octavo pages printed on excellent paper, finely 


illustrated, and handsomely and strongly bound in cloth An in lispen- 
sable said to ministers, teachers, families, Sunday-school superintendents 
and Bible readers generally. ' 


is, “* Do not.see how y 
excellentf’manner, and perfect in paper, binding, and 
TAKE NOTICE money, deducting only the re turn freight or expr 
ooks are exhausted and we cannot fill y yur « oder 
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plete set. 
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1024 pages 
9% X6% X2& inches 


induced us to make this one 
moré grand offer, and to make 
it the greatest ever known, and 
specially for The Sunday School 
Times readers: 





We offer 1,000 sets of six stan- 
dard religious books, making a 
complete reference library for 
Bible students for only $6,which 
is one-quarter of the former price. 








|: We have sold 40,000 copies of 
= the “ Commentary,” and our list 
price for the one volume, cloth, 
has been $7.50. You are get- 
ting six books for less than the 
price of one. 


Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah vos.) 


The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, 
— Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Lecturer Oxford University. 

‘wo volumes, l ic .00. y y s, hand- 
somely bound in sik = a ey ee ee Oe 


The Sunday 
— to read 


1014 pages 
9% X6%X2% inches 


School Times recommends it: “It is positively re- 
a life of the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest 
sense of the word, and is biblical at the same time. The book is written 
not for the learned alone, but rather for the general intelligent Christian 


reader. It deserves a place of honor in every library of standard theo- 
logical works. 


Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown’s Bible Commentary 


By Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow, 
Rev. A. B. Fausset, A.M., St. Cuthbert’s, York, and 
David Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. 
A complete commentary —critical, ex lanatory, and practical 
—on the Old and New Testaments. 300 pages, bound in cloth 
The Sunday School Times : “I do not know of its equal, wit! 
scope and cost, and I believe it will have, as it merits, a very wide cir- 
culation, and will do great good.” 
Rev. John H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church : “ This immense book 
deserves a place on the table of ev ery Bible student. It is the cream of the 
commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 


n its 


price, to pay freight or express charges. 


dis oguesamtes safe delivery, but cannot afford, at this We have nearly ready 1,000 sets of these 
OOKS, ANG we off oO i » ir : : ; s & ' 
former price of + cenmuanenry, mony encaraty pac ked, to freight, station or express office in Hartford, Conn., for ds a oul, which is less than 
« , « » 4 e 3 » ) a reg - = 7 
sentinel solunenre Sey 1ave sold thousands of these great books to reac 


ou can furnish so much for so little.” 
paces: 
ress ¢ harges. 


Our margin of profit is so small we cannot break sets, and $6 
kly if you expect to get these six books for less than the | 
aser will wonder how we can do it. 

; r over thirty years, and our reputation for g 

risk, as we guarantce delivery and satisfaction, 

Send the $6 in the way safest and most 


lers of THe Sunpay Scnoor Times, and the 
We guarantee tiie books to be made up in an 


We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory, and will return 
his marvelous offer is limited to 1,000 sets, and money will be returne the 


cash must accompany the order. Y I t 
: wiceof one. Our offer isa plain dona / I 
We have been before the public as publishers of stat 
ood work and fair dealing is unquestioned. You run no 
and Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times guarantees our commercia 
convenient for You, and we will forward at once the me 


oa 


8 As to our reliability, we refer to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


" 
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- SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 


a . 
Parallel Self-Pronouncin 
: |The Linear Pa | 
~ | §unday-School Teachers’ Bible 
JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE 
An arrangement by which not only the readings but the comparisons of 
the two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and perfect. No 
parallel columns or embarrassing foot-notes. The words and passages which 
are the same in both versions are set in large type, and where differences occur 
the Authorized Verson is given in the top line, and the Revised Version in the 
bottom line of small type. Indispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-school 
Teachers, and the General Bible Reader. 
(Specimen of Text) / 
t’s lesson on humility. ST. MATTHEW, 18. Christ's lesson on forgiveness. — ati sf a ction 
a ry ; 4 Y 4 ms ry) ye CONV’ e ® 
32. | 3 du said, Verily I say unto you, ’ Except ye becca," and become Wain Verrt Gpe8 Ginss Cores Wore 
52 | a8 little children, ye shall inno‘wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. is on the form the wearer is satisfied she 
4, | 4° Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the hes the ‘puvaicta’s aauaraues that ine 
116. | same is tne greatest in the kingdom of heaven. Gressed et eater ta es All who have 
iz. | 5 And “whoso shall receive one such little child in my name .G a 
‘ EF 0 
Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ERRI Sense 
ae a : a CORSET WAIST. 
pains Tae AMERICAN made Meh wad iaw Rostylong tnd thor waar 
H. O’Neill & Co., New York,| Fire Insurance Company, suit all figures. Cildzen's, fe. to Ble. Misse' le 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. | Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | . : . 
gus 5 Summ Te oneATE For 6 STANDARD 
+ . 
@ OFFER EVER MADE OF A COM- t 
+ 
$ PLETE RELIGIOUS REFERENCE BIBLE-STUDY ; 
3 LIBRARY. IT IS LIMITED TO 
; BOOKS 
$ 1,000 SETS. One-Quarter of 
4 <a ‘ , 
, _———aa Former Price ; 
> Or 22s 2A 4 
4 
P The great success attending { 
: our first special offer of standard ' 
> religious books to the readers of ? 
° The Sunday School Times has { 
: 
. 
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ds to admit only advertisements that are tru<tworthy 
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Should, 


the publishers will refund to subscril 


however, an advertisement of a party not havin 
ers any money that they lose thereby. 


& good commercial credit be inadvertently insertod, 





